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“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION:—PRE-PAID—Quarterly—Stamped, 4s.; Unstamped 3s.: Impressed Stamp, 


— 
| Births. 
On the 26th J uly, at 28, York-street, Cheetham hill-road, Man- 


. Herman Wulfson, of a son. 
ay ' the 27th ult., at 24, Finsbury-place North, the wife 


of Henry Solomon, Esq., of a son. 


Up with all the conveniences require 


On the 15th June, at Trieste, Rosina, the beloved sister of James 
Pincherle, Esq., English Professor. A victim to her overpowering 
feelings, after long sufferings, she religiously smiled at the ap- 

roach of death. The pride of her family, her gifted mind, and 
‘sentimental style was a real ornament to all Israel. Deeply 
mourned by a lage cirele of relatives and friends, she will long be 
‘missed by all who could appreciate her benevolent heart and supe- 
rior mind, May she now rest ger | 
“On July 24th, suddenly, Mr. M. Marks, 36, Newington-crescent, 
Kennington-road, sincerely regretted by his sorrowing wife and 
family, and universally respected, 

On the 30th July, at 41, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields, Martha, 
the beloved wife of Moss Jacobs, aged 57, deeply regretted by all 
who knew her. 


7 R. J. L. MOMBACH and Mrs. BENMOHEL return 
; sincere THANKS to their friends for their sympathy and 
condolence during their late melancholy bereavement, 

6, South-street, Finsbury. 


HEBREW CONGREGATION, BOSTON. 
To Congregation OnaBer Suatom, of the City of Boston, 


Massachusetts, U. S. of America, wishes to ENGAGE a 

ENTLEMAN competent to fill the offices of CHASAN, 

TEACHER, and MOHL. He must be an able English linguist, 
and capable of delivering Lectures in that language, if required. 

Salary about 800 dollars per annum, and perquisites. Applica- 
tion, either personally or by letter (at the expense of the candidate) 
can be made to S. Sternburg, Esq., President of the above congre- 
gation, No. 8, Salem-street, until the first Sunday in Flul. Election 
will take place on or about the third Sunday in Tishri. . 

Unexceptionable testimonials as to character and ability required. 
A Married-Man preferred. 

Also an ASSISTANT TEACHER, a Young Man who under- 
stands to teach such branches of English as are taught in. our 
eommon schools, and the first rudiments of Hebrew; one who can 
act as Chasan Sheiny and lead a choir preferred. Salary about 
500 dollars per annum, and perquisites, Application to be made as 

and under the same restricuions, 
A. LOUIS, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN. | 
AT BRIGHTON, 46 ann. 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE 

"NDER the Direction of Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., 

-§.A.P., for Oriental Languages to the Royal 
Preceptors, London. 

yr Lane wld to inform his friends that he has ENLARGED 
his PREMISES, and will now be able to accommodate a few more 
pupils. | | 
~ Karly applications are requested, 


ESDAMES MEYER’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
LADIES, under the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Loeb, Chief 
abbi of Belgium, 18, Rue de Zerez0, Faubourg-de Cologne, 
BRUSSELS, Belgium.—The instruction comprises Religion, the 
French, German, and English Languages, and the usual branches 
of education. The situation is extremely salubrious. . 
For terms (which are moderate) and further particulars, address, 
Mr. Ad. Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New 
North-road. 


VIOLIN “CLASSES. 
HENRI HARTOG respectfully begs to 
IN 


announce that he intends opening CLASSES for VIOLIN 

STRUCTION early in September. Terms strictly moderate. 

References to pupils. For further particulars apply to Monsieur 
Hartog, 5, Palsgrave-place, Temple Bar, W.C. | : 


WEISBADEN, DUCHY OF NASSAU, 
HOTEL DE COLOGNE. 
PROPRIETOR—A. SABEL. 
'P\HIS old-established HOTEL contains within its precincts 
hot and cold mineral springs, sapplying 60 bath-rooms fitted 
in Bathing; 80 elegantly- 
furnished apartments; and-a large Salle de Conversation with 
Coffee and Dining-rooms attached, and large Garden for use of 
Visitors, who, combined with moderate charges, will find there 
extreme cleanliness, comfort, and an excellent cuisine. | 
RESTAURANT IN. PARIS. 
| MME, VEUVE LEOPOLD DREYFUS, 
RESTAURANT W5, | 
65, RUE MONTMARTRE IN PARIS, 
_......en facele Passage du Saumon........... 
DEJEUNER A LA CARTE ET A. PRIX FIXE, 
Table d’Héte le SoiraG Heures. 
DINERS PARTICULIERS ET SALONS. 
Reserves pour les familles et les Reunions, 


7 S. SLYPER, DIAMOND CUTTER and POLISHER, 


» 65, OCKENDEN-ROAD, SOUTHGATE-ROAD, ISLING- 
TON, LONDON, N. 
Manufactory: 43, Kirby-street, Hatton Garden, W.C, 


¢ 


(\OALS.—I, D. DAVIS (late Lazarus, Davis, and Co.,) has 
arranged with several Whartingers for the deliverv of his 
oals from their Wharfs at Limehouse, Wapping, Dockhead, 
Kingsland, and Paddington, as also with the Great Northern, Great 
Western, and.Eastern Counties Railways. Present cash prices for 
Double screened Best Seaborne Wallsend Coals, Hettons, Haswell, 
Steward’s Lambton, and Tees, 24s. per ton; Seconds, 22s, Best 
Ruabon, 21s.; Seconds, 18s. Best Silkstone, 21s.; Selected 1s. 
extra. Nutts, 15s.; G. Chambers’, 20s.; Two Pitts, 20s.; Robin 
Hood, 19s.; Rothwell Haigh, 19s.: Haigh Moor, 18s, ; Derby 
; Clay Cross, 19s,; Seconds, 18s, 
‘Ail other descriptions of Coals at the daily publis i 


I. LYON, vate or 27, DUKE-STREET, 
e 


begs to acquaint his friends and the public 
now conducts the WHOLE of his 
STORE BI REET, BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C., where he hopes 
to continue receiving their commands. It not being generally 
own that H. I. L. has continued the GROCERY Business since 
smeover, he takes the present Spocetanity of soliciting the favours 
ba his friends, Country and Shipping orders punctually attended 
ea Carts leave Store-street to all parts of London daily, at.8 a.m, 
A man in attendance on Sunday. ida 


Business SOLELY at 21a, 


| 


the 2nd August. 


| sea and ‘hain pier, 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1862—AB 5, 5622. 


Paice--Stampep 43d.; Unstampep, 3d. 


|QTRAND MUSIC ‘HALL COMPANY (Limited). 


| BOARD OF DIRECTORS. | 
The Hon F. H. F, Berkeley, M.P., 1, Victoria-square, Pimlico. 
J. E. Stevens, Esq., Wilton Villa, Kilburn, 
L. 8. Magnus, Esq., 3, Adelaide place, London Bridge, and 
_ Chatham. 
M. R. Syers, Esq., Marlborough-gardens, St. John’s Wood, 
J rs Britten, Esq. (Messrs. John Britten and Co.), 21, Basinghall- 
street. 
With power to add to their number. 
Auditors. 


Frederick J, Bigg, Esq., T.G.8., Spring Mount, Clapham Hill, : 


Surrey. 
And one to be elected by the Sharoholders, 
Secretaty, pro tem. 


Just published, in a Portfolio, price One Guinea. 3 


JEWISH CEREMONIALS. 

‘ Cundall, Downes & Co,, 168, New Bond-street, 
London. 


MATTHIAS LEVY, is NOW READY, and may be had of 
all Booksellers. Price 1s, 6d. | 


Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 


SERIES of PHOTOGRAPHS after DRAWINGS of © 


AYLOR’S SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND, Edited by 


cys neon moet mm ow 


S. ¥. Montefiore, Esq. 
Solicitor. 
C. P. Froom, Esq., 35, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
nkers. 
London and Westminster Bank. 
Brokers. | 
Messrs. Castello, Brothers, 18, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Architects. 
E. Bassett Keeling, Esq., Assoc. Inst. Brit. Archts., No.1, Veru- 
lam-buildings, Gray’s-inn; and 
H. H. Collins, Esq., Assoc. Inst. Brit. Archts., 10, Poultry, E.C. 
Executive Committee. 
Chairman—Moss Phillips, Esq., 57, Gower-street. 
H. J. Distin, Esq., 10, Great Newport-street. 
M. R. Syers, Esq., Marlborough Gardens. 
Offices of the Company. 
345, Strand, (the intended entrance to the Hall), London.’ 

A Company (limited) has been incorporated to erect a grand } 
Music-hall in the ‘most commanding position in London, on the | 
he ba of the Marquis of Exeter, with frontages in the Strand, 
Vellington and Catherine streets. | 


It will be opened all the year round, with entertainments similar 
to those so popular at other music-halls, but of more elevated 
character, The minimum profits are estimated at 45 per cent. per | 
annum, | | 

As a large portion of the capital is already subscribed, the Share 
List will remain open one week only, viz., from the 26th July to 


Prospectuses, forms of applieation for shares (£10 each), and 
further information may be had on ‘application to the brokers, or | 
toS. V. Montefiore, Secretary, at the offices of the Company, 345, | 
Strand, (the intended entrance to the Hall). | 


\ R. TWYMAN having had the honour of a SITLTING 
f from LADY MONTEFIGRE, is, by the kind permission of 
SIR MOSES, allowed to publish it; duplicates of which are now 
ready—10 by 8, finished in Mohochrome at 15s. 6d.; untouched 
copies, 53. Also, Carte des Visite, 1s.; pest-free, 13 stamps.—J. 
C, Twyman, Photographer, 87, High-street, Ramsgate. 


mx 

HE only True and Correct HEBREW and ENGLISH 
ALMANACK ts VALLENTINE’S, for TWO YEARS,— 
HEBREW and ENGLISH CALENDAR and DIARY, for the 
years 5623 and 5624 a.M., corresponding to 1862, 1863, and 1864, 
and containing the exact time of Sabbath coming in, and time of 
night throughout the year in England, the Colonies, and America; | 
the Jewish and Christian Holidays for the ensuing eight years; 
rremarkable occurrences and events; portions of Scripture read on 
Sabbaths, Holidays, Feasts, &c.; Chronological Table, Jewish 
Ecclesiastical Board, Board of Deputies, Synagogues and officers 
in London, the provinces, &c.; day on which the first of the Month 
and Holidays can occur; the hour of commeneing prayers ; chari- 
table institutions; to whichis added Three Concise Tahles of the 


corresponding Dates of the Hebrew and English Months tor the past — 


Thirty years; also & companion to the Almanack, showing the 
origin of Sabbaths, Fasts, and Festivals, &c. By I. Vallentine. 
Price 6d. | 

Printed, published, and sold by I, Vallentine, 7, Duke-street, and 
*, Stoney-lane, Aldgate; and may also be had of P. Vallentine, 
Hebrew Bookseller, Printer, and Publisher, 34, Alfred-street, 
Gower-street, Bedford-square; and of all Booksellers, 

[. V. begs to state that he will have for sale, for the ensuing 


Spon MDD, a selection of choice (Citrons), Green 
(Palms), and find D°DT, which will be the finest ever imported, 
and will be sold at LOW PRICES. , 
Devotions for the Daughters of Israel] 
Also Mr. Bresslau’s ‘‘ Meditations.” 


, ls. each, gilt lettered. 


ISITORS to London are requested to inspect P. Vallen- 
tine’s stock of Books, in elegant binding, suitable for presents 
every occasion, 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
'VALLENTINE'S UNIFORM POCKET EDITION OF 
| DAILY PRAYERS, 
WITH A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLTION 

BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES 


for 


—} 


ARTES DE VISITE, 9 for half a guinea. Beautifully | 
finished Lockets Miniatures from one guinea; Jarge Portraits | 
plain or coloured. Faded daguerreotypes restored and copied. 
H. DAVIS, Photographer, 35, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 


JEWISH Clergyman, Principal of a Public Educational | 
Establishment, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of TWO YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS.—For further information ad- 


dress F., Jewish Chronicle office. 
LADY and Gentleman of the Jewish faith, having 
already the care of ONE YOUNG GENTLEMAN from 
abroad, would be glad to take charge of TWO MORE, not under 
twelve years of age, attending the London University. Their re- 
sidence is pleasantly situated, within ten minutes walk of Gower- 


street. The highest references given. For particulars, address 
H, B., Jewish Chronicle office. 


ff‘O PRIVATE FAMILIES.—A Foreign Gentleman (aged 
26,) has been engaged in TUITION for several years in 
Schools of high reputation, and of late tutor in a family, is about to 
relinquish his present engagement. Would be happy to treat with 
another family. Qualifications: English, French, German, Italian, 
Hebrew and Drawing thoroughly; with the rudiments of Latin and 
Music. Possesses first class testimonials and references. Address 
G.G,, at King’s Library, 8, Spring-street, Sussex-Gardens, Hyde 
Park, 


AN experienced person.is desirous of finding a SITUATION 

as COMPANION or Attendant to an invalid, or as House- 
keeper. Highest references. Address 1. N., Jewish Chronicle 
office, Bevis Marks, 


{7 ANTED a Young Man, (of the Jewish Persuasion) 
as SHOPMAN to a Jeweller, one who has been accustomed 
to the business, Apply to M. Mosely, 44, King’s-road, Brighton, 


AJR. M. S. NURENBERG, 16, Devonsure Pracz, 
immediately opposite the Synagogue, with a full view of the 
wo Suites of APARTMENTS TO LET. 


BERNSTEIN gs most respectfully to call the at- 
, tention of his *riends and the public to his PRIVATE 

SOMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE, where superior accom- 

modation may be relied on. 

1, BURY STREET, ST. MARY AXE, London, E.C. — 
N.B.—A Bath-room on the premises, 
Dinners from two o'clock. Foreigners visiting London during 

the Exhibition will find every accommodation. sihaiintonens 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
fe: MISSES ALEXANDER beg to inform visitorgfrom 


the provinces and the continent, that they will find excellent 
COMMODATION at their old established boarding house. 
Owing to the great influx of strangers, ladies and gentlemen desir- 
ing accommodation are respectfully requested to intimate their 
intention to that effect as soon as possible. 10, Bedford-street, 
Strand, also at 33, King-street, Covent-garden. | 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C._— 
oard and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and private 
Dinner Parties attended to, | | 


NLENFIELD PATENT STARCH— 
Used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 


informed that this Staroh is exclusively used in the Royal Laundry. 
and Her Majesty’s Laundress says, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has fcund none of 
them equal tothe Glentield, which is the finest Starch she ever used, 

When you ask for GLENFIELD PaTeNT StascH, see that you 
get it, as 


inferior kinds are often substituted. 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, 
vision of the Rey. the Chief Rabbi, 


HEBREW PRI 


Price to Subscribers only—Five Shillings. 

With a Compendium of the (0°) laws, &c., translated from 
the OYA PV, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi; a History of the Li- 
turgy, &e, ‘he prayers will follow in regular order, and the neces- 
sity of turning from place to place will be avoided. 

The above will be uniform in size, type, and paper, with the 
Pentaterch and Festival Prayers. 
NOW READY,—PRICE 30s.—VALLENTINE'S POCKET 

EDITION OF THE WM) FESTIVAL PRAYERS 

WITH A NEW TRANSLATION BY THE LATE REV. 

D. A. DE SOLA. | 

Also * Vallentine’s (Pocket Edition) Pentateuch and Sabbath 
Morning Service,” with NYS", £1 6s 

P. VALLENTINE, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller, and Book. 
binder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street 
Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications too Numerous 
to mention, and every requisite for, School, Synagogue, and pri- 
vate use. Lama, Woollen Arba Kanfas, and Silk Talysim of first 
rate quality, expressly manufactured fur P. Vallentine., 

p, V. has just published a Catalogue containing 16 pages of 
Jewish books, &c., which he has constantly on sale. . 

Agent for Canada—Rev. A. De Sola, Montreal. Agents are also 
appointed in the Colonies and in all the provincial towns of the 
United Kingdom, 

Catalogues and Prospectuses may be had on application: 

FOR SALE—A_ FIRST-RATE SEPHER TORAH, end 
Mantles, &c. Several copies of second-hand Festival Prayers of 
the Hebrew and English of the oldest editions, and a large stock 
of second-hand works, by far too numerous to mention in an. 
advertisement. | 


Just Published, Vol., 2, price 7s. 
ERMONS by the Rev. D. W. MARKS.— 


@ 


Now on Sale—The HEBREW and ENGLISH MINIATURE. _ 


PRAYER BOOK, being the smallest Tephilla ever printed. 


P. VALLENTINE has purchased the whole of the bound “aim “ 


who has retired from the Bookselling Business, 


of this work, which was published by J. A. Joel, of Fore-street, 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis 


M arks, 3 


Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super. 
Price, Hebrew and English, each volume Lis., English alone,6s, 
Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s. 10d., and English alone, 7s, 
Bound in Roan, price 5s, 
THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A 
aspen Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. | 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 
MER and Progressive Reading Book, with en 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, 1s. 6d, 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M'CAUL’S “OLD 


PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate in 
the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr, A 
Beniscu. 1858. Price 4d. 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 


and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel’s Mission, By Dr, A, 
1858. Price 6d. Dr. A. Beniscn, 


TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 


Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea. and 
several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English, Price 5s. 
TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF MAIMONIDES. By Da. Bentscu. Price 2s, 6d. | 
IMRAY LEB. (3? VON, Words of the Heart). Containing 
Prayers and Meditations, translated and adapted from the Fren 
by Hester Rothschild. Second Edition, revised and enlarged 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, price 4s 
tre GROUNDS OF CHRISTIANITY EXAMINED, b 


Comparing the New Testament with the Old—by GEORGE 


THUNE ENGLISH, A.M. To which is added a review of 
the “ Sermon on the Mount,” &c., by the Rev. Dr, ZIPSER, Chief 
Rabbi of Hungary. 


This remarkable work, production of one educated for the 


Church of England, sifts the evidence of Christianity to the very 


_ | bottom, and clearly establishes the correctness of the Jewish view 
_ Wotherspoon Co., Glasgow & London. | 


on the questions at issue between Judaism and Christianity, . 


in Four. 


BENISCH. 
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Its cue from the former. 
also the extraordinary progress liberalism has made in our | 


been wrougut since 1555—the year that witnessed the 


one of the greatest authors of Germany, the regenerator 


~ of Mendelssohn’s death, commemorated this year at Leipzig, 
Immortal merits of Lessing, Mendelssohn’s intimate friend. 
- In analysing the works of the great poet, especially his 
-€Nethan the Wise,’ ‘tin which Lessing wished once more to 

- expound to mankind the sum total of his ideas of universal 

- gonciliation, in order to leave it to the nation as an impe- 
 rishable heirloom,” the speaker said, ** And what did the 
_ German nation do? Oh do not ask! W> must blush when 
we think that Lessing, the founder of a new era of German 
means of subsistence while engaged in the composition of 


_ that he that prepared it was destitute of the necessaries of 
the days during which he composed ‘ Nathan” were tlie 


course to a loan. But there was no one ready to lend him 


the handwriting of the poet. 


_ acknowledge the receipt thereof.’ This exceilent man, 


- deration of their paying 10,000 florins annually into the 
% Bobemia for the Feast of Tabernacles, and of compelling 


9 JEWISH AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


a} 


TAUGUST 1, 1862 


OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


| We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with 
our correspondent’s opinions. 
ProposeD Mission TO 

ELITES OF Rome.» | 

Tam afraid the Universal Israelitish Alliance, which 
proposed to the Board of Deputies a joint-mission to St. 
Petersburg in behalf of the victims at Saratow, is only 
superficially acquainted with the history of these philan- 
thropic expeditions. These missions were no doubt under- 
taken in the name of the Board; it enjoyed the credit 
thereof. But in reality it was Sir Moses Montefiore upon 


PeTerspurG.—Tue Iska- 


whom they devolved, and who defrayed all the expense 


out of his own purse. Now that he scems to be resolved 
to withdraw from the presidency of the Board, I am 
afraid the time of sending missions from England is gone 
by. The Anglo-Jewish community undoubtedly possesses 
men of zeal, men of position, and men of wealth; but, 
unfortunately, the men of zeal are not men of position and 
Wealth, and the men of position and wealth are not men 
of zeal. It is the combination of these qualifications that 


- we require, and this combination is at present only found 
- in the President of the Board of Deputies, and he, unfor- 
tunately, claims the release from service which his merits 


have earned for him, and to which his age entitles him. 
There will in our days—lI say it with sorrow—be no mis- 
sion from English Jews, however urgent the occasion, As 
of Jacob when he quitted Beersheba, so of the President 
when he retires from the Board, it may be said— 355 

The hatred to the Jews by the Papal Government, 
disclosed in your last, in the article ‘‘ The Israelites of 
Rome,”’ accounts for the machinations of Ultramontanism 
against this people in our days. ‘The latter naturally takes 
But this same fanaticism reveals 


days. Had in auy former age the supreme head of the 
Catholic church so distinctly given the mot d’ordre, and so 
unmistakably expressed his approbation of the persecution 
of the Jews, all isurope would soon have resounded with 
the cries of despair of this people. Lvery Christian 
country would have been marked by some wholesale 
expuision or massacre. Dut instead of this what do we 
actually witness? In some countries their total emanci- 
pation, and in others at least a considerable relief from the 
burdens of old, and this despite the utmost exertions of 
the Ultramontanes in alliance with the higher nobility, 
and sometimes also with the princes. ‘The constraining 
power of the people overrules them all. As the constrain- 
ing power of God compelled Balaam to bless when he 
intended to curse, so has He educed good trom the déeds 


of violence of Pius IX, This virulent persecution of his 


Jewish subjects, and especially that atrocious robbery— 
the abduction of the boy Mortara, perpetrated and defended 
in the august name of religion, seem to have opened the 
eyes of the nations to the cruelty of Ultramontanism to 
the Jews, and inclined their hearts to justice. It is mar- 
vellous to see the changes in favour of the Jews that have 


abduction—all over Europe. Spain excepted, there is not a 
country that has not mitigated the fate of the Jews. Concor- 
dat-stricken Austria has all but broken the yoke off their 
neck, and priest-ridden Bavaria has all but emancipated 
them. In Poland, the seat of old and inveterate oppres- 
gion, Jews and Christians—Roman Catholics, too—have 
actually fraternised, Itis as if the nations, ashamed of 
the conduct of their religious chtef, had lastened to repu- 
diate his actions, and in order to show that they did not 
share his iniquitous sentiments, held out the clive-branch 
to his victims. ‘The Roman Jews are the sacrifice which 
has appeased the wrath of the Christian world. 


Lessine’s Poverty.—Lessing, as well known, was 


of its taste, and the founder of a new school. We trans- 
late the following from the U. I. :’—At the anniversary 


Dr. Furst delivered a discourse, in which he sketched the. 


development, when he wrote his ‘Nathan,’ had not the 
this work. We nowcnjoy this heavenly repast, and we forget 


life, and that he was obliged to seek for a number of 
subscribers in order to be able to publish his book, and that 


most melancholy of his life. To extricate himself from 
this embarassing position, he at last resolved to have re- 


the requisite sum. A Jewish merchant, who kaew aud 


venerated Lessing, voluntarily came forward. He com- | 
- Maunicated on the matter with Charles Lessing, brother of 


the poet. All he wished for this service was a letter in 
_ © And if he does not write 
to you?’ asked Charles. ‘He shall have the money just 


same,’ was the merchant’s reply. ‘ He will surely 


himself a man of heart and education, was Moses Wessely. 
‘We may well be proud of this man, both as Germans and 
Jews; for it is to him that the world is indirectly indebted 
for a masterpiece which has since edified myriads of 
readers. 
A Srrance Monopoty.—In 1744 the Empress Maria 
Theresa granted to certain merchants of Prague, in consi. 


treasury, the monopoly of selling citrons to the Jews of 


| THE MINES AND METALS OF ANTIQUITY: 


| WITH REFERENCE TO THE BIBLE. 


| (Continued from our last. ) 

That gold was in all ages found in India beyond the 
Indus, and beyond the Ganges is often asserted. Not 
only isthis alleged by the Arab writers, but by the 
more ancient authors of Rome and Greece. Ptolemy 
desctibes a gold region beyond the Ganges. Herodotus 
tells us of gold dust dug up by the ants in northwestern 
India, of gold obtained by digging, and of gold carried 
down by the rivers, Josephus says that Ophir or 
Sophir is a part of India then called the gold region. 
Proceeding towards the west from the borders of India 
we find allusions to gold in every direction, Towards 
the north Herodotus says the Scythians have gold, but 
neither silver nor copper, while the Massagetx have 
abundance of gold and copper, but neither iron nor 
silver. Among the Persians gold was plentiful to an 
extraordinary degree, but gold only appears to have 
been found by them in the provinces nearest India. 
Hence some modern writers have belived that gold is 
not to be found in the country anywhere. Aristotle 
says that the river Ozonin Bactria washes down lumps 
of gold. Layard speaks of gold found in the moun- 
tain of Kurdistan. We find few traces of yold in Syria 
and Palestine, and it would seem that the Tyrians 
obtained it only from other countries. Gold was also 
obtained in some parts of Asia Minor, and the wealth of 
Croesus and the golden sands of Pacto'us are alike 
proverbial. The mines of Crcesus are said by Aristotle 
to have been near Pergamus.. The same author tells 
us that gold was found in Paonia, and in the mires of 
the Macedonian Philippi and Pieria. The gold mines of 
Mount Pangeus in Thrace are celebrated by Hero- 
dotus (vii., 112), by Xenophon (‘* Greek Hist ,” book v.), 
by. Pliny (‘* Nat Nist.,” iv., 11), and other ancient 
authors. Gold was also found at Thasus and Seap- 


.tesyla by the Phoenicians, and in other places where the 


Greek language was spoken. 
But probably the ships of Tarshish found at Tar- 

tessus, in Spain, their chief supplies of the precious 

metals. We assume that Tartessus was in Spain, be- 

cause the evidence in favour of that opinion seems to 

us overwhelming. This is repeatedly alluded to in the 

Bible and in other ancient writings. ‘The first book ‘of 
t'e Maccabees refers to the Spanish mines of silver and 

gold. Perhaps the extent to which the Pheenicians 

carried on their traffic in gold and silver with various 

foreign ports, and especially Tarshish, led to the story 

told by Pliny, that the first discovery of gold and the 

art of smelting it at Mount Pangzus, was due to 

Cadmus, the Phoenician. This reminds us of another 

doubtful story, and a very popular one in ancient times, 

We refer to the golden apples of the Hesperides, which 

were carried off by Perseus. Some have fancied this 

an allegorical fiction, others that it referred to the 

splendid oranges which Perseus may have obtained, and 

others azain to the gold mines which he discovered or 
seized. The last view is not improbable. The Hespecides 
appear te have been on the western coast of Africa, 

and we know that fromthence gold has been brought 

from the remotest periods. The Carthaginian ships 

and the ships of Tyre and Sidon passed through the 

pillars of Hercules, and by coasting along the African 

shore reached the gold country, and hence, perhaps, we 

may positively point to it as one of the sources of gold 

which the Jews possessed through the medium of the 

merchant, A passage in one of the rabbins leads us to 

suppose that gold was at Tyre not a medium of exchange 

but an article of merchandize. ‘* Tyrian money was all 

of silver,” says Kiddush, ** and none of gold, and it was 

of the purest silver.” The Pheenicians then obtained 

gold from East and Western Africa, from Arabia and 

India, from Greece and Spain. | | 

We nay briefly allude to some other ancient sources of | 
gold. Thegold mines of Aquileia are said by Polybius to 

have been very productive. This is now a small 

place of the same name in the gulf of Trieste, at the 

head of the Adriatic. ‘I'he gold mines of Ictimuli, near. 
Vercella (now Vercelli), are celebrated by Pliny 

(xxxiii. 4), and Strabo (218), and are said at one period 
to have employed 25,000 men. The gold mines of 
Philippi, according to Diodorus Siculus (lib. 15) were 


exceedingly prolific, in which he agrees with Aristotle, | 


who says that in Iberia also, the river Theodoron 
contains gold, which is thrown upon its banks or found 
in its bed. This Theodoron looks very muck like 
Theodurum, a. place in or near Belgium, but is most. 


the Black Sea and the Caspian. It would possibly 
scarcely take us within the limits of absurdity to 
suppose that the Phoenicians obtained gold from the 


‘tribes inhabiting the part of Asia just named, and even 


from the more distant Ural mountains themselves. 
Therefore we are not surprised to find Tubal and 
Meshech, along with Javan, among the Tyrian marts 
enumerated in the twenty-seventh of Ezekiel, 

To name all the places where gold was anciently 
found, would be tedious, if possible, we will therefore 
mention but a few move, beginning with the island of 
ZEnaria, probably the modern Ischia, which Vossius, in 
his notes on P. Mela, says, seems to be underlaid with 
mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, ete. Ancient and 
more recent authors, from tke days of Herodotus have 
declared that gold is very plentiful in Ethiopia. Enarea, 


places where the Ethiopians find large quantities of gold, 
but according to Thevenot the mines of Enarea are not 
deep. Diodorus Siculus describes the mode of working 
the gold mines of Egypt. The site of these mines 
appears to have been recovered in our own day by Mr. 
Bonomi and M. Linant. This gold region is in the 
Bisharee desert, seventeen days to the south-east of 


12,000 of them to buy these fruits at a price to be fixed 


| Derow. | 
found in the locality, but the mines seem to have been 


considered exhausted in Abulfeda’s time, Wilkinson 


likely to be referred to the Asiatic Iberia, between the | 


Damota, etc., are named by the Jesuits and others, as | 


Inscriptions of the tenth century have been 


says, gold mines are suspected to exist near nis 
ea between Koptos and Kossayr. 
speaks Of gold mines at El Allaga or Ollajee 

Eshuranib, three days beyond Mount 


Egyptians probably drew their supply, not only from 


Abulfeda also 


from foreign countries. As for Palestine, the only 
indication we have found of gold there is in the state. 
ment of Clarke, that it was once obtained near Tiberias: 
}if so, it was most likely in very small quantites, 
2, Silver.—Inasmuch as silver was found in s0°man 

places where gold was obtained, a few indications are 
all that will be given under this head. Tike gold it was 
an article of extensive commerce with the Phen 
the quality of whose silver is commended in the Talmud 
Foremost among the countries which yielded it must be 
mentioned Spain, where it abounds to this day. At the 
other end of the world is India, where Ptolemy Places a 
silver region. THerodotus tells us of the silver mineg 
of Thrace, near the Prasian marsh. Silver wag 
procured in Lydia and other parts of Asia Minor. Mr, 
Layard tells us that, * Silver is found in the mountaing 
of Kurdistan, and mines ofit are still worked by the 
Turkish government near the frontiers of ancient 
Assyria, and ia Armenia.” It is probable,” he’ adds, 
‘that others exist ina country whose mineral riches 
have not been explored.” The abundance of silver ip 
the possession of ancient Assyria and the neighbourin 
countries is abundantly attested in cvery possible way, 
Avnaria or Ischia has already been named for its silyer, 
We have discovered no record of silver in Syria and 
Palestine except an intimation by Volney that it hag 
been found in Lebanon; but Diodorus speaks of it in 
Egypt. 

3. Copper.—This metal was extensively diffused and 
employed to a large extent. It was obtained in Egypt, 
according to Diodorus, but where, he does not says, 
Acnaria just mentioned, was named fromits mines of 
copper. Cyprus probably gave rise to the word, and 
supplied large quantities of the metal. 
said to be found in India. Aristotle tells us of floating 
copper found at Demonesus, an island of the Carthagi- 
nians ; he adds that the bras3 of Mossynecum is white. 
Copper appears to be rare in Ethi pia if we may believe 
tlerodotus. Javin, Tubal, and Meshech are described 
as supplying [Tyre with this article in Ezekiel 
xxvii, Copper was procured in different paris of Asia 
Minor, and was plentiful among some of the Scythian 
tribes, as the Massageta, (Herod. 
Delos, ASzina, etc., were also noted for their copper, 
and it is curious that in a few places the Syriac Versions 
speaks of the Corinthian brass or copper. This proves 
at least that the variety of amalgam which passed under 
that name was well known in Syria. Jayard speaks of 
copper minea in the mountains near Tiyari, and shews 
that the metal was in greated use among the Assyrians. 
[tis still found in the Sinaitic peninsula. Dr, Wilson 
speaks of an ancient copper mine wrought between the 
seams of granite in a perpendicular direction, to the 
east of Wady Mokatteb in the direction of Ghebel 
Nabbeh. Probably it is to this that Lepsius refers 
when he says he saw traces of copper mines in Wady 
Moghara in the peninsula, somewhat to the south of 
the Wady Mokatteb. 


(To ba continued.) 


Tue Jewish SOLDIERS OF PRAGUE ON PASSOVER. 
—The Jewish soldiers in the garrison of Prague do not 
receive, as elsewhere, a small sum of money for Passover, 
but the community charges itself with their maintenance 
during this period. For this purpose this year, the spacious 
room of the Infant School, contiguous to the garden of the 
temple, was enlarged and splendidly fitted up for the 
occasion. On the Passover eve the saloon, as wel! as the 
garden, were magnificently illuminated with lanterns of 
various colours. More than 150 soldiers, belonging to all 
branches of the army and all nationalities, sat down to the 
service. All kind of languages were there spoken—Hun- 
garian, Italian, Polish, and German, forming a species of 
Babel. But one and the same language, at the moment 
appointed, united them all, and it was observed that this 
language proceeded from every heart and went to every 
heart ; this was the sacreg tongue in which the hymns and 
chants resounded. Certainly many a person that might 
have become by indifference and gross enjoyment insel- 
sible to the venerable usages and laws of our holy religion, 


religious duties, rejoice at being enabled to become agallt 


Israelites. It was an affecting scene when on Sabbath — 
eve, at the word “Attention,” all soldiers rose, and @ 


corporal raising aloft a cup of wine recited the sanctificatiod 
blessing (WIP) such as it would be desirable to hear 2 
every Jewish tamily. During every meal many Jewish 
and Christian notabilities and officers came to enjoy the 
pleasing sight. ‘The provision was abundant and exeel- 
lent. The committee, which had moreoyer to provide for 


deserved great praise, At the dinner on the Passovere 
Sabbath, a sergeant addressed the soldiers in an eloquent 
speech, in which he tendered the committee the cord 
thanks of his companions. | 


thee ; for reproof may lead thee to eternal life ; flattery to 
destruction, 


Hotioway’s OrxtTMENT AND PILLs,—UNSOLICITED 
—Mr. Rippon, hairdresser, of Exeter, in a letter dated J nly a 
1862, writes: “ My wife had been a great sufferer for years nthe 
bad legs. After trying many different applications for ™° odi- 
together to no purpose, a lady strongly recommended your ™ 
caments, and 1 do assure you we feel most thankful to her aod 
yourself for the pertect cure they have effected. My wife pan 
able to take a walk of four or five miles with comfort. 
publish this letter, and 1 only hope it may be the means of in — 
other sufferers to use your admirable remedies, which have p 


a blessing indeed to us.” Such testimonials are irrefutable. — 


Breccia 


their own mines wrought by slaves and criminals, but 


Copper was 


must have become impressed. when seeing all these men, 
some of whom had grown grey in the service (there were 
among them some veterans and one pensioner eighty years 
old), prevented by their position from fulfilling so many 


the poor of the community, and the sick in the hospitals, — 


i. 215.) Corinth, . 


Love those who reprove thee, and hate those who flatter — 
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TRICAL, TRANSLATION OF PS. CXXXIX, 

‘METRICAL (Concluded trom our last) | 
Thy works how marvellous, well knows 

My soul; for not concealed from Thee: 
The atoms, which my frame compose, aes 

When made, where none, but Thou could see— 
With curious art, at nature’s birth, 
Wrought in the bowels of the earth. — 


Thou, Lord! didst on my tissues look, 
"While yet they all in embryo lay, 
And written were they in thy book— 

| All registered, the very day, 
Fach to perfection should be brought, 
When none of them as yet were wrought. 


Thy thoughts of me—how precious they! 
How vast, O God, is their amount! 
To reckon them should I essay, . 
The sea-sand might I sooner count. | 
Each morning I awake, I find, 
I still am with Thee, Father kind! 


- The wicked shalt Thou surely slay, 
In indignation just, O God! 
Depart from me—away! away! | 
Ye men of treach’ry, strife and blood! 
Against Thee speak they to their shame, 
And daringly blaspheme Thy name. | 
Do not Ihate, and reckon foes, 
All who against Thee hatred bear ? 
Am not I grieved, O Lord! with those, 
Who to rebel against Thee dare ? 
I view them with dislike supreme, 
Thine enemies mine own I deem. 


O search me, God! observe my heart, 
Try me, and all my motives view, 
And sée if, in my inward part, 
There lurk aught evil or untruc ; 
And in the everlasting way 
Conduct me safely, Lord! I pray. 


ANTONIO JOSEPH. | 

Although we have published some time ago a sketch 
of the life of tie great dramatist of Portugal,—its 
Flautus as he;was called—the martyred Antonio Joseph, 
yet as the account which we read in an American 
paper contains several interesting particulars not pub- 
lished by us before, we reproduce it in full, at the yery 
risk of repeating some details which appeared in these 
columns some months ago. 

The eighteenth century had almost reached its meri- 
dian; the age of liberal philosophy began to dawn over 
the greater part of the European world; Voltaire, 
Franklin, Mendelssolin, Frederick the Great, Lessing, 
&e., were already the actors on the stage of the world, 
while in Portugal, the flames of Auto da fes were still 
ascending toward heaven $ and the woeful cries of the 
victims of a corrupted and wicked priesthood, who 
brovght shame, reproach, and hatred upon Christianity 
and its Divine Author,* rent the skies. In the year of 
our Lord, 1745, they burnt Antonio Joseph, the greatest 
dramatist which Portugal ever possessed, because he was 
a Jew. | | 

It.is most astonishing that such a man, whose fame 
is still well known in literary circles in Portugal, and 
whose heroic death gave him almost an immortal name 
in that country, is totally unknown among his kinsmen. 
There is no record of his native place, parents, how or 
where he spent his youth, or the first years of his man- 
hood ; nothing is known of him but that, in his thir- 
tieth year, he lost his wife, and then began to write for 
the stage. Antonio Joseph was a man of great talent, 
who never submitted to any of the particular laws or 
tules by which literary men were guided, and would 
not even listen to his warmest friend and admirer, Count 
de Eryeeyrs, who desired him to read Moliére, and to 
follow his footsteps in the mode of treating his subjects, 
or in his style. He desired toremain, which he indeed 
was, original in every respect; his imagination was 
rich, and he understood picturing the faults of his age 
so perfectly, and in such a way, that the public loved 
to hear even his reproaches. | 

At the age of thirty-five he entered a monk’s order, 
and as it seemed of his own free will and accord. In 
truth, however, he did it in order to dissipate the suspi- 
- cion which had begun to point him out as one who ia- 
clined towards Judaism. ‘That suspicion was avowed, 
not only by some singular expressions in his numerous 
works, but also by the entire character of his composi- 
tions. The poor man must have had some forebodings 
of his final fate, as he added, in almost every volume he 
- wrote, a full confession of his faith, [assuring the public 


that he did not believe in any of those deities which he 


so often mentioned in his dramatical works, But neither 


_ his frequent confessions, nor his position as a monk, nor | 


- even the favour of the public, could save him from the 
most horrible death. Having returned from Brazil, 
Where he lived eight years, he was all on a sudden 


arrested, and thrown into*the dungeon of the Holy (?) 


_ Tribunal, the Inquisition. He confessed himself guilty 
_ Of the crime he was accused of, that is of Judaizing pro- 


_ Clivities, and escaped with a comparatively easy punish- | 


ment and painful penance. A second time he was 
arrested, and again escaped with his life; but, when he 
_backslided again, and brought under the hands of the 
merciless Inquisitors, he was sentenced to be burnt 
alive. On this occasion he made a full confession, that, 
_ from his very infancy. he had been convinced of the 
truth of Judaism, but remained in the Church until his 

_ thirty-seventh ) ear, when he first entered the Synagogue 
by circumcision. Before the terrible tribunal, Antonio 
Joseph addressed tuem as follows; ‘‘I profess a religion 
of which you yourselves teach that it came from God. 
Lou admit that God once loved that religion. I believe 
e loves it still, while you believe He does not. And, 
use you believe so, you condemn to die at the stake 
those who believe that God still loves that which He 
loved from the beginning. You accuse the Mohametans 
of converting the world to their religion at the point of 
* It must 


° 


be remembered that the writer is s Christian— 


delight. 


BC is a fact that, antil recent days, secret Jews were in 


archbishop came annually, in an appointed night, into 


suffers Jews to sojourn in 


he sword; and you are right; but do you not the same 
thing? Do you not burn alive those who do not believe 
exactly as youdo? You try to prove the divine truth 
of your religion by pointing to the persecutions and 
martyrdoms which the first Christians suffered from the 
Heathen, and say that even the blood of those saints 
manured the soil for the growth of Christianity. But 
do you not now follow in the footsteps of Diocletian, 
by which we are placed in the position in which the 


| Christian martyrs were at that time? Alas! You want 


us Jews, to be Christians, while you refuse, yourselves, 
to be the followers of Jesus. If you then are not 
Christiaus, be men, at least, not savages, and act as if 
you had no religion to guide you, and no revelation to 
enlighten you. Has Heaven, indeed, loved you so much, 
and has he indeed favoured you so, as to reveal the 
truth to you, then youare indeed his favourite children; 


| but does it behove the children who are in possession 


of the heritage of the Father, to hate and persecute 
others whom hehas disinherited? To gain the victory 
over hearts and minds is the characteristic token of 
truth ; but if resorts must be had to punishments, tor- 
ments, and the scaffold, in order to gain that victory, it 
only betrays its weakness. Should any one, at some 
future period, dare to assume that the age in which we 


] now live, was an age of Civilisation among the nations 


of Europe ; an opponent needs only point to you and 
your court, in order to prove that he is wrong; that it 
was rather an age of utter barbarism.” The biographer 
who relates the preceding speech of the culprit, gives 
also a minute description of the terrible execution, of 
which, it seems, he was an eye-witness. - | | 
‘‘T prepared myself,” says he, ‘‘to attend the Auto 
da fe, which people expected with a [foretaste of great 
On that day the women were permitted to 
dress in their best robes, to put on alltheir jewels, and 
to take their seats or stand in the windows. King 
Joao V. made his appearance; upon which the pro- 
cession, from the Holy office to the Church of Domi- 
nicus, was set in motion. <A great number of culprits 
were condemned to the stake; most, if not all of them 
were Jews. I could but admire the goodness of our 
king, who condescended to speak to these wretches, 
admonishing them to repentance. The Jews, however, 
remained stiffoecked, till their wives and children were 
brought forward to testify against them, as they first 
confessed having committed the crime of apostasy to 
Judaism. It is possible, however, (says the relator,) 
that this confession was pressed from them by tortures 
or threatenings of death. The fathers and husbands 
then confessed their guilt, and appealed to the king for 
mercy, Which his majesty granted to many, But when 
the king, with the kindest condescension addressed 
Antonio Joseph, the wretch did not-even find it worth 
his while to auswer. Still the king continued in his 
efforts; he urged, he entreated him to repent, and to 
return to the bosom of the mother, the Church, to save 
himself from so terrible and painful a death as awaited 
him in the midst of the flames. The most affecting ex- 
pressions were employed to conquer that backslidden 
believer ; the king pledged him his high protection, pro- 
mised to provide for him during the remainder of his 
life, by a considerable pension, if he, convinced of the. 
error of his ways, would return into the arms of the 
most kind mother, the Church. All the people were 
moved to tears by the kindness of the king, hich he 
showed to that miserable sinner, who would rather 
endure to be burnt alive, than confess his errors and 
repent. Although Antonio Joseph was over sixty years 
of age, he showed neither fear nor weakness, and treated 
the monks who wanted to persuade him with contempt. 


his fingers was torn off, and the nails cut out from the 
flesh, because with them he had touched and desecrated 
the host. He suffered these tortures, as well as the 
consuming flames, without saying anything else but 
that ‘ it is ashame to treat’a man so cruelly for the pro- 
fession of believing in one God, and for which ‘he is 
ready to die.’ When at the stake, he first tried to keep 
off the flames with the handkerchief in his hand, but 
this soon caught fire, and he lost his senses. The vast 
audience then began to cry, ‘ Barbeas, Barbeas,’ (that 
is, shave his beard,) upon which one of the execa- 
tioners took along broom, dipped it in a mixture of 
pitch and turpentine, and rubbed his venerable beard 
and set it on fire. The hardened sinner then fell down 
senseless, and soon there was nothing left of him but a 
‘Every man of feeling was deeply effected at so hor- 
rible an execution; the cries of unhappy Antonio 
sounded long afterwards in the ears of all who witnessed 
it, most of whom had been accustomed to be amused 
by the liveliness of his dramas. The autnor of the 
‘ sop’ and ‘ Medea’s Charms’ was not only secretly 
deplored, but some men, of high standing and courage, 
openly and loudly bewailed the talented poet.” __ 
The ignominious death of Antonio Joseph’ gives 
record to future generations, how the much tried race 
of Israel, to whom he, by birth and profession belonged, 
was persecuted, particularly in Spain and Portugal. 


cloisters and churches. George Barrow, in his work, 
‘The Bible in Spain,” (London 1843,) asserts that 
he met one Oness, a secret Jew, who assured him that 
his grandfather was such a holy man, that a certain 


his house, to kiss the venerable head of the old man. 
He also stated that even then, many of his co-religion- 


ists were among the higher ranks of Church dignitaries.) 


Thank the Lord of beaven, that these times belong 
to the past. Portugal, where the inquisition lost its ter- 
rors and murderous victories, was the first to admit Jews 
as such, into its capital, (Lisbon has already a conside- 
rable congregation and a synagogue.) Spain, too, now 


Journal,” 


‘* Before he was committed to the flames, the skin of | 


‘former. . 


PROSELYTISING. | 
It is gratifying to see that voices are at last being 


raised in clerical organs, and in the church itself, against 


the pernicious practice of proselytising, so destructive © 
of family peace, as will be soon from the following two — 
extracts. The first is from a review in the “ Clerical 

It runs thus :— 

We have noticed this essay on Petticoat-lane as 
bringing before the reader in a graphic manner 
the present state of the habits of the singular people, whom 
a large class of Christians look upon as destined to return 
to Palestine, to be bodily converted to Christianity, and then — 
to rule over the whole earth, subjugating the Gentiles to their 
theocratic sway. The number of books published om this 
subject is astonishing; and all of them build their theory on 
thé highly figurative statements of the Old Testament, with one | 
or two texts of the New. There is a society which exhibits, — 
in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, an immense inscription to the | 
public, “ London'Society for the conversion of the Jews,” andwe 
are correct in saying that this association generally entertains 
these opinions of the future history of Israel. Itis rather 
strange that those who believe in Isracl’s national restoration — 
should seek their conversion ; just in proportion as Jews — 
become Christians they lose their national character, and 
become gradually mingled with the Gentiles; whereas, for — 
these supposed prophecies to receive their fulfilment it is neces- 
sary that they should remain isolated, that they may be ready 
at the proper time to return to the Holy Land. Bat, of 
course, a miracle is looked for; for nothing less could so trans- 
form the habits of the Jews we have been describing as to © 
make them on a sudden give up their trading and begin a 
pastoral life as their forefathers did in days of yore. We wish | 
the enthuiastic friends of the Jews would be more reasonable, 
for then more feasible means of influencing them to become 
Christians would be tried, | 

The second is from an account of a synod lately held 
at Montreal. A fiery clergyman having proposed 
proselytising among the Roman Catholics, and appealed 
to the passage ‘* Christ came not to send peace on earth 
but a sword,” he was first rebuked by Canon Leach, 
and the doctrine of proselytising was at last repudiated 
by the Lord Bishop. He said :— 

Many people thought that they were doing God’s service if 
they were detaching Roman Catholics from their own faith. 
There was no doubt that these persons did a vast amount of 
injury. He believed it was the duty of the Church of England, — 
as a Protestant Episcopal church professing a pure and reformed 
faith, in the midst of an immense French and Roman Catholie 
population, to-have among her ministry those who can exhibit 
to all that population, in the proper light, those doctrines and 
principles ; and, therefore,if we believed we possessed a pure 
and reformed faith, we should be able to exhibit it not only in 
the English but also in the Frenchlanguage. Therefore, he 
thought the institution of Sabrevois was one whichit was our 
bounden duty tokeep up In this institution we were traming | 
up the French Canadians themselves for the work of the 
mission. There were a great’ many people net altogether 
satisfied with the Roman Catholic Church, and we should give 
them a knowledge of our faith, worship, and principles, 
of which they. were ignorant. But to make a_ wholesale 
attempt to go through the country, unsettling the faith of 
others, or to work, as was sometimes done, in an underhand 
manner, was not what the Church ought to attempt toextend - 
its ministrations. We should act in an open and honourable 
way, exhibiting fully and fairly our principles, leaving. them 
to produce their own influence. Ithad been said that our 
Saviour came not to send peace on earth but a sword. That 
was a consequence,-but it was one we had to lament and not 
make a rule of ourconduct. It would be his duty while 
standing up for the truth, of which he was a minister, to do 
it in such a way as to create no unkind or ungenerous feelings ; 
but he should endeavour to recommend the truth by the 
purity and sincerity of his actions as well as the purity 
and sincerity of the truth itself. And a more effectual 
way of promoting the growth of faith than by proselytism 
would be, if our clergy could get their congregations to 
exhibit a more pure and united example of the principles they 
professed. ‘The result of this strange debate was that the 
words relating to travelling missionaries in the report were 
struck out. | | 

Put for Roman Catholic, Jews, and the sentiments of 
the Bishop are as applicable to the latter as tothe 
If no travelling missionaries are wanted for 
converting Roman Cathotics, why should they be re- 
quired for proselytising Jews? Let Christians but _ 
exhibit in their lives the superiority of their doctriaes, 
and missionaries to Jews will be altogether superfluous, | 


DisrREsS IN THE Nortu.—lIt is said to. be the _ 
intention of the Bishop of London forthwith to issue a 


pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocese, requesting 


them to make collections in their churches and chapels, _ 
on Sunday to be hereafter named, towards the relief of 
the distress now prevailing in Lancashire and the North 


season of the year, more especially as it is generally 
understood that many of the leading Dissenters would — 


of the same objects, on the day fixed by the Bishop for 
the collections in the places of worship in connection 
with the Established Church. The subject, generally, 


has been under the consideration of the episcopal bench — 


for some time past, and it is reported that, in theevent 
of satisfactory news arriving from America giving any 
hope of the speedy termination of the civil war, the — 
Archbishop of Canterbury will issue an address to the — 
whole of the Bishops, calling upon them to makea 

request to their clergy for a simultaneous appeal 
throughout the country in favour of the distressed ope- 
ratives in the manufacturing districts. — Clerical Journal. 
Marpm Broruers’ Taste Cuttery.—Mappin Brothers 
222, Regent-street, and 67 and 68, King William-street — 
London Bridge. Established in Sheffield A.D.1810. 
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| to the coming times. 


the land. We look hopefully 


“None of the above can come loose in hot water, 


of England. Such a combined effort throughout ~~ 
London would no doubt produce a large sum at this 


adopt the same course, and make collections on behalf 
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| U others, due Ist July, are PAID on presentation at D. 


Che 


- Qiscussion of the subject in which we are engaged. The 
~ third group of charges brought forward by Dr. Pierotti 
principally refer to the ignorance, misapplication of the 
funds collected, and idleness of the Jews of the Holy Land. 
‘he ignorance of the Palestinian Jews—of course in 
- gecular branches of knowledge—can neither be denied nor 
ia sufficiently deplored. Indeed, this is a fault all throughout 
the East. Nowhere there is due importance attached by 
the mass of the Jewish population to education. The 
_ gttention of those especially interested in the welfare of 
the Jews in the East should be particularly directed to 


-@ence of their Palestinian brethren shall have properly 
 rged the necessity of educational progress, we have no |: 
_-@oubt but.that there will be established at Jerusalem a} 
- ‘school on European principles. ‘Disregard of education is 
got the fault of modern orthodoxy. Nevertheless, it can 
_ hardly be maintained that the Jews in the Holy Land are 
‘more ignorant, prejudiced, or superstitious than the rest of 
_ the native population. Every Jew there can at least read 
- and write one language—the Hebrew. Can the same be 


_ gaked. Weare contented to abide by their verdict. We 
 guhesitatingly maintain that the Jews of the Holy Land, 
comparing class with class, are more moral, far better 


 -Slority can be demanded from the Jew in a country where 
_ gil influenves have tended to depress him, and where the 
' .  maassof the surrounding population, which has not been 
mbjected to these, actually occupies a lower mental level. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1862. 


~ ‘THE JEWS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
| [SECOND ARTICLE. ] 
We continue, without further introductory remarks, the 


this point ; and when those in Europe enjoying the confi- 


predicated of every other native? Let those who Lave 
travelled in those regions and mixed with the people be 


informed, and more intelligent than the rest of their 
-gountrymen. They are, no doubt, ignorant and supersti- 


tious if a European standard should be applied to them, 


but not if an Asiatic guage be employed. And it yet 
- yemains to be shown on what grounds an exceptional supe- 


| is by far too general, by far too sweeping, not to rouse the 


impossible to devise one that should not in individual cases 


should be adapted to the ever-varying circumstances and 


makes no return—at least, no adequate one—to society 


‘in industrial pursuits greatly depends upon certain local 


The charge of the misapplication of the funds collected 


suspicion that the lecturer has not been sufficiently 
acquainted with the sources whence, and the condi- 
tions under which the supplies come. A considerable 
amount of the funds is derived from legacies and bequests, 
the object of which was clearly defined by the testators, 
which only passes through the hands of the Jerusalem 
administrators in their capacity as trustees, and with which 
they have no right to interfere. Another part flows from 
the free-will offerings of individuals, who prescribe the 
mode of dispensation, But the lion’s share comes from 
committees which have fixed the general principles on 
which the distribution of the bounty is to be conducted. 
If any body is to be blamed it is these committees, and not 
the Palestinian executive, which is a blind instrument in 
their hands. It is very likely that a more equitable 
scheme of distribution might be devised ; but it is alk but 


be open to the charge of partiality and injustice, and that 


newly arising emergencies, to which such a changeful and 
shifting age as our own must more frequently give birth 
than any other. 

But then, why are the sums collected, instead of being | 
wasted in pittances, just enough to keep the recipients on 
the brink of starvation, not employed in productive labour, 
such as would in time convert a colony of paupers into a 
self-supporting community? We cannot but admit that 
the existence of any considerable body of consumers, which 


for the commodities absorbed, is an evil which social eco- 
nomy cannot but condemn, which morality cannot but 
lament, and which philanthropy cannot but seek to remedy. 
Happy, thrice happy, will be the auspicious day which 
shall witness the emancipation of the Palestinian commu- 
nity from its abject dependence upon the charity of foreign 
brethren, and on which its members shall be able to 
apply to themselves the declaration of the sweet singer in 
Israel: “If thou eatest of the labour of thy hand, then 
there will be blessing upon thee, and it will be well with 
thee.” But for all this a reproach to the Jews of the Holy 
Land for not employing the funds collected in productive 
labour, is at present totally undeserved. These, as we 
have explained, have mostly prescribed the objects to 
which they are to be devoted, and from which they 
cannot be diverted, however more commendable the new 
purpose may appear to us. But how is it that those 
enlightened Kuropean philanthropists, incessantly exerting 
themselves for the welfare of this hapless community, do not 
endeavour to open for it some channel for productive labour ? 
The time, no doubt, will come—and we sincerely trust it 
is not far—when, by combined action, a movement will 
be set on foot for the accomplishment of such an object. 
But at present, it must be admitted, no such encouraging 
indication in the condition of the country can be perceived 
as would hold out for any such undertaking a reasonable 
chance of success. ‘There are only two means of extri- 
eating a helpless pauper community from its melancholy 
Position. It must either betake itself to industrial pursuits, 
or agriculture. Now we need hardly develope the view 
that in the present stage of the world’s civilisation success 


advantages, the absence of which no buman ingenuity and 
no human toil can supply. Waterless, coalless, and iron- 
less Palestine will never be able to compete with countries 
possessing abundant water and steam power, and rich in 
metals. Indeed, the experiment was made on a small 
scale and failed, as failed it must have. Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, some years ago, endeavoured to introduce weaving 
among the Jewish population at Jerusalem, and for this 
purpose sent there looms, materials, and a skilful workman 
to teach the trade. But when everyone could buy in the 


rate than it could be produced at home, the occupation 
had no chance of being naturalised. The experiment had 
after a few years to be given up. There only remains 
agriculture, for which, no doubt, large tracts of the country 
are well suited. 

_ But how could any friend of the Palestinian Jews 
earnestly advise them to engage in husbandry, when he 
knows the difficulties they would have to overcome in the 
acquisition of land, the precariousness of its tenure; and, 
moreover, is convinced that at present few would gather 
in what they might sow? Certainly Dr. Pierotti assures 
us that the legal obstacles to the possession of land by 
rayahs are now removed, and we do not doubt for a 
moment but he believes what he stated*; but Mr. Maguire 
in the House of Commons, a short time ago, on the autho. 
rity of persons well acquainted with the Turkish empire, 
told quite a different tale. Although females might buy 
landed property, yet is this right withheld from men. Of 
course, we do not wish to deny the recent liberal changes 
in the Turkish law ; but we need hardly tell a man of 
such experience as Dr. Picrotti that in despotic countries, 
like Turkey, the fanatic population of whick has for 
centuries been used to trample the unbeliever under foot, 
a vast gulf separates. theory from practice. A law has to 


open market the imported superior article at a much lower 


It has, moreover, to be carried out among a fi 
faithless population, which, by the connivance of the supe. 
riors, and by wiles and truculence, may know how to 
render nugatory the rights granted by the law. The 
lecturer, no doubt, saw more than once those bands of 
predatory Bedouins prowling about in the open land, at. 
tacking travellers and plundering them, 
or destroying the crops of the poor fella. And wh 
should these robbers evince more regard for the property 


of the defenceless and hated Jew than for that of the 


powerful Christian or brother Moslem? But the doctor 
told us that the consuls were strong enough to afford effi 
cient protection. Is he not in this mistaken ? Surely the 
terrible events of 1860 in the Lebanon and in Damascus 
do not corroborate his view, and to this day we constantly 


requires a strong Government.’ We sincerely trust that 
the exertions of the reigning Sultan will be successfyl 
But until undeniable proofs are given both of the ability 


Syrian subjects in property, limb, and life, it behoves all. 
friends of Palestine to look on and to preserve an expectant 
attitude. 


We have argued on the supposition that the consuls 


would always be willing and authorised to protect any 


aggrieved Jews. But in reality this is not practicable 

since the majority of the Palestinian Jews are natives, aiid 
as such, by international law, altogether placed beyond 
the jurisdiction of the consuls, and on whom the greatest 
wrongs might be inflicted without their being able to 
obtain redress. We have further argued in the abstract - 
but for this we have no occasion. Unfortunately, one 
statements can be exemplified. We can appeal to expe- 
rience, bearing them out fully: That philanthropist, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who tried to introduce industrial pur- 
suits in the Holy Land, did not lose sight of agriculture, 
He bought a garden close by the city of Jaffa, which gave 
employment to a number of Jews, some of them altogether 
residing there. Their nearest neighbours was an American 
family. One night it was attacked. We will not describe 
the horrors under which its members expired. The aye 
thorities, for whatever reason, showed every disposition to 
ignore the atrocity, and it was only with great difficulty 
that the energetic consul could rouse them to action. The 
poor Jewish cultivators of the garden now saw their fate 
before their eyes. They were unwilling to risk their lives 
in any employment beyond the gates of the city, where the 
assassin could carry on his bloody trade almost with 
impunity. The cultivation of the piece of ground had tg 
be given up. Oar next exemplification shall likewise be 
drawn from the experience of this philanthropist. When 
the Touro buildings were to be erected for the benefit of 
the Jewish community of Jerusalem, he obtained a special 
firman for the purpose from the Porte. The ground was 
bought and the structure rose. But a new Pasha cameam 
Zeruyah, the same whose friendly feelings towards the 
Jews the lecturer so highly extolled. How did this new 
functionary evince his benevolence towards the poyerty- 
stricken Jews of J erusalem, who longingly looked forward 
to the completion of the new structure, which was to give 
gratuitous shelter to a considerable number of famllies ? 
Zeruyah Pasha, under a frivolous pretence, stopped the 
| building. He would have been ready enough to withdraw 
the interdict, had a golden reason been brought forward. 
And he actually put the fund to the expense of £700, 


and thus robbed the poor Jews of a sum that was to be 


peremptory order from Constantinople to obey an imperial 
firman. But this is not the only proof of the absence of 
proper protection. Close to the Jewish burial-ground of 
Jerusalem there is a village, the name of which has 
escaped our memory. Its sheik, under the style and title 


mail, consisting of a considerable sum of money, which had 
to be paid to him annually. to prevent the desecration of 
obtaining a firman freeing it from the obligation of making 


ment to every subject. The sheik received the imperial 
order with every outward demonstration of respect. But 


| two days afterwards every tombstone was found broken, 
the corpses dug out, stripped, and scattered about. The — 


Jews had now to re-purchase the protection of the usurper, 
which the legitimate sovereign could or would not grant. 


would idleness not prevent them from engaging in it? We 


Experience alone could satisfactorily settle this point. 
Meanwhile, however, we must be permitted to circume 
scribe this idleness within its proper limits. The Pales- 
tinian Jewish community consists in a great measure of 


to the Holy Land for the avowed purpose of there termi- 
nating their lives. ‘Most of these either possess means of 
their own or are supported by their friends from abroad. 


in any pursuit. Others have learned trades, for which, 
unfortunately, there is no opening in the holy cities ; while 
such as bakers and tailors, for whose productions there 1s 
a demand, on the very admission of the lecturer, supply 
all Jerusalem with their handiwork. In justice to this 
‘community, however, it is but right to state that some © 


be executed, and the executive may be a bigoted, venal 
| Pasha, who will throw a thousand obstacles in the way. 


and carrying away . 


hear of disturbances in Syria quelled with difficulty. Syria 


and the will of the Government, efliciently to protect its 


which had to be paid to the contractor for loss of time, 


employed for their benefit, before he yielded to the | 


of guardian of the cemetery, levied upon the Jews black- 


the burial-ground or any indignity being offered to the 
dead. The community, a few years ago, succeeded in — 


any further payment for a protection due by the Govern- 


But suppose agriculture were practicable for the Jews, 


are, of course, not iu a position to answer this question. 


old men and old women, past all labour, who have come— 


It cannot be expected from these that they should engage — 


its members have repeatedly appealed to Europe for as 
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adherents to his views. 


pot yet had a 
but isahaus charity to let them have the benefit of the 


doubt. | 
JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL.—ANNUAL AWARD OF 


noticed. 


for agricultural purposes, and that a messenger at 
one time traversed all 


Germany, 
There is, therefore, reason to 


believe that any practical scheme for huskandry would be 


‘favourably received by a large number of the able-bodied 


r in the holy cities. In their present state it is doubtful 


whether their idleness is not much more enforced than 
-yoluntary. It is no doubt a misfortune, but we are not so 


sure that itis a disgrace to them. At all events, they have 
fair trial. Until this be given to them, 1f 1s 


THE. COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIP. | 
The anniversary of the admission of Jews to Parliament 


was this year celebrated on the 24th inst., by the usual 


award of the commemoration scholarships. The award 
took place at the Jews’ Free School, and was not as 
numerously attended as on former occasions. The absence 
of all the members of the Rothschild family—no doubt 
owing to the illness of Baron Rothschild—was generally 
The proceedings were opened by Mr, J. M. 
Montefiore, one of the Vice-presidents, by stating in a few 


words the cause of the gathering, and apologising for the 


absence of the President, Sir Anthony Rothschild, and the 


Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 


The head master, Mr. Angel, then read the report of 
the examiners, Messrs. William Ellis, Rev. A. L. Green, 
Ernest A. Hart, and Joseph M. Solomon, which awarded 
the first scholarship to Master David Isaacs (second year), 
and the second to Master Raphael Harris. The success. 
ful candidates upon this, at the desire of the chairman, 
went up to the platform, and each was addressed by him 
separately while handing over the medal, impressing upon 
them that talent alone was not sufficient for success, unless 


it were joined to an honourable character. The hymn 


S759 was then beautifully chanted by a number of boys 
and girls; after which | 

Mr. Alderman Salomons addressed the meeting. He 
said he had come expressly from the country, at the re- 
quest of the President, to attend on this auspicious occasion. 
With his mind still full of the green corntields, which he 
had just quitted, he could not but perceive a likeness 
between the ripening crops he had seen and the pleasing 
ecene now before him. He saw here hundreds of youthful 
smiling, happy faces, from the infant to the student just 
matriculated, all tender plants nursed on this ground. It 
was here that the precious seed of education was scattered. 
They saw here the plants spring up, although the harvest 
would be gathered elsewhere in the great practical schoo] 
called the world. ‘To use another simile, the world was 
aracing ground,a great Derby, where everyone of the 
young scholars would in due time have to run his race. It 
was here that they gathered strength for the competition 
—it was here that they were trained for it. Let the 
competition be fair and honest; let there be only moral 
means employed to reach the goal. He could speak from 
experience, as one who had run the race, and so had many 
others. In fact, the event which they were celebrating 


head reference to such a race. By the united exertions of 


several members of the Jewish community, the last barrier 
separating it from the rest of the population was removed, 
and English Jews now enjoyed the same rights as all other 
British subjects. There was a time when the Jews were 
greatly persecuted all over the world, this country not 


‘excepted ; when to be called a Jew was considered a re. 


proach and a byword. ‘The Jew now need not be ashamed 
of his name. He trusted that his young hearers, by their 
conduct through life and by the education received here, 
would contribute their share towards the vindication of the 
Jewish name and religion. 


When the applause with which this speech was reccived 


had subsided, Mr. William Ellis addressed the meeting. 


He said his friend the Alderman had talked of green 
fields. He (the speaker) was more familiar with town 
scenes, constantly under his eyes. In the streets of the 


- metropolis were constantly to be seen hundreds of children, 
dirty, ragged, and untaught, roving about in all places. 


Such scenes were cruly painful, because they revealed the 


‘mass of misery and ignorance that lurked in the courts and 


alleys, and because they showed how much was still left 
undone on the path of education. Society could not have 
done its duty while such scenes occurred. If the legis- 


lature could not remedy this crying evil, it was the duty 
_ of private individuals to come forward. The question was 
not how much every one did, but that everyone should do 
his duty. Neither riches nor talent were given for the | 
 gole benefit of those to whom they were granted, but to 


extend these advantages to their fellow-men. If those 


who had this day gained prizes were so far elated as to 


believe that they had done everything, and those who 


drew blanks so depressed as to suppose that nothing could | 
be done by them, the object for wliich they were assembled 


would be altogether missed. Men were born to assist 
each other, and the object of all education was to assist 
man in the intelligent discharge of his duty. His friend 
the Alderman had said that by the admission of the Jews 
to the legislature a stain had been wiped away from them, 
He (the speaker) would say that by the removal of the 
last Jewish disability a stain had been wiped away from 
the character of England, which never had a right to 
exclude any class of loyal citizens from the enjoyment of 
any civil or political rights. (Cheers. ) | 


Dr. Herman Adler then came forward to address the 


assembly. He didso in most energetic and chaste lan- 
guage, at considerable length, apologising for the absence 


of his father, the Rey. the Chief Rabbi, who was unable 


to attend in consequence of a slight indisposition ; expati- 
ated on the advantages of education; exhorted the 
young scholars, in earnest and impressive terms, to profit 
by the lessons received here, both intellectually and 
Morally ; pointed out to them the obligations under which 
they were to their benefactors; quoted a passage from 


and English ode, composed for the anniversary dinner. 
who had received prizes ; their number was nearly 250. 
Thanks were then voted to the examiners, and cheers 


teachers, the Chairman, and Alderman Salomons. 


each treated to a bun. 


cupy eminent social 
appoimtment as her 


his education in this school. 


Jacobs. 


larship.”’ 


Israel, were referred to in a former number. 


is in the first division. 
Hebrew school for 1861 has been published. 


from it that the president, Mr. Charles Mozley, has col- 
lected the sun of £420 9s. in aid of the building debt of 


school, had been placed in the principal room in the insti- 


tion. 
ters and mistresses in the departments under their charge. 


from the constant increase of the expenditure, while the 
number of subscribers is rather stationary. The report, 


of education to come to the assistance of the institution, 
The balance sheet appended shows that the income from 
extraordinary item, viz.—£35 for the tablet erected in 
Barned. The whole sum derived from subscriptions 
amounts to £115. This is certainly not much, but pro- 
portionately more than in our own London is contributed 
to the Free School. 
exceed £400. | 
appointed Deputy Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
in the department under the Chief Secretary, during the 
absence of Mr. Kerr, on leave until further orders. | 
CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS. — A detailed 
description of the two magnificent colossal crystal chande- 


to St. Petersburg, respectively to the large theatre and 


workmen in order to fix the chandeliers. 


the Jews’ Hospital, New York, having placed at the dis. 


comforts of these stricken volunteers.—J. M. 


the Council of State for 1862, 


their recognised costume. | 


Milton, descriptive of the object of all education; and moment is not favourable for such a stepo—-Z. J, 


A boy and a girl then respectively recited a Hebrew 


The head master afterwards read the names of the scholars 


given for the Committee, for the Rothschild family, so 
much interested in the welfare of the school; for the 


The proceedings concluded with the singing in excellent 
style of the National Anthem, by a number of boys and | 
gitls, After this most of the visitors retired to the 
committee-room, where refreshments were laid out for 
them, while the children, probably 1800 in number, were 


Ciry or Lonpon Scnoor.—The distribution of 
prizes took place on Friday last. The head-master, 
Dr. Mortimer, in enumerating the pupils who in 
former years distinguished themselves, and now oc- 
ponnanee also referred to the 

fajesty’s Attorney-General in 
British Caffaria held by a gentleman who had received 
This gentleman is our 
co-religionist, Mr. Simeon Jacobs, son of Mr. Lewis 
Among the former pupils who have gained 
university and college distinctions since th2 last 
annual distribution of prizes is also mentioned ‘ Mr. 
David Lindo Alexander, Trinity Hall (second year) ; 
first of his year in College Examination, and a Scho- 
Prizes were awarded—Fifth class, for ge- 
neral proficiency and good conduct, to Ellis, Klias ; 
Grammar class, arithmetic, first prize, Samuel, Victor 
Lyon; Latin class, arithmetic, and. algebra, second 
prize—Lutto, Herman. The prizes awarded to Davis, 


University oF Lonpon,—Besides the five co-reli- 
gionists mentioned in our last, who passed successfully the 
matriculation examination, we find also in the published 
list the name of ‘‘Hartog, Numa Edward.” His name 


LiverpooL.—Tue Scnoot.—The annual report of the 
We learn 


the institution ; that a tablet in memory of the late Israel 
Barned, recording his munificent gift and legacy to the 


tution ; that a benevolent lady continnes to clothe many of 
the poorer children in the girls’ school, and that by the 
exertions of Mr. A. S. Levy this benefit has also this year 
been extended to many of the boys; that the attendance 
at the schools, as well as the school fees, are steadily on 
the increase ; and that there are at present on the books 
78 boys and 50 girls, out of whom 93 are on the founda- 
The report further expresses satisfaction with the 
result of the recent examination, and the zeal of the mas- 


Less satisfactory however is the state of the finances, arising 
therefore, concludes with an earnest appeal to the friends 


all sources last year amounted to about £400, while the 
expenditure rose to £500. This, however, included an 


memory of the benefactor of the schools, the late Israel 


The income derived by our Free 
School, with its 2000 scholars, from this source does not 


Crvit ServicEe—Mr. B. S. Ellis, C.B., has been 


liers just despatched by the manufacturers, Messrs. Defries, | 


opera of the capital of Russia, does not come within the 
province of our journal. ‘We will only express our satis- 
faction that a Jewish firm should have earned and obtained 
such a world-wide celebrity as Messrs. Defries have. We 
learn that the firm has sent to St. Petersburg three of its 


New. Yorx.—Jews’. Hospirat.—The. Committee. of. 


posal of the Government two of its wards, 50 sick and 
wounded soldiers have occupied the beds. ‘The charity of 
the Jewish community is bestirring itself to provide for the 


Warsaw.—Tue Counci or State.—MM. Weng- 
linski and Alexander Kurz (landowners), and M. Nathias 
Rosen, a Jewish banker, have been appointed members of 


TurkeY.—RELIGIouS ToLeRaTION.—The Sultan has 
published’ a decree which prescribes to the military the 
honours to be shown to the various ministers of religion, 
such as patriarchs, bishops, and rabbis, when appearing in 


Iraty.—A Movement.—There is a movement among 
the Italian congregations, the object of which is to obtain 
from the Government the recognition of the Jewish reli- 
gion by the State, the same as in France, where the rabbis 
are salaried by the public treasury, the same as Protestant 
ministers, and Catholic priests. A joint action is ex- 
pected, although several congregations believe that the 


NE. 
Ata Coroner's court, held at the London Hospital, 
before Mr. John Humphreys, on Saturday afternoon, the ~ 
following extraordinary scene occurred between the jury, 
which was composed of individuals of the Jewish persua- 
sion, and Mr. D, Hyman Dyte, the huose surgeon to the 
institution, relative to the manner in which the latter, who 
-is also of the Hebrew faith, took the Jewish oath. Some of 
the jury, it should be stated, had brought a Bible printed 
in Hebrew in the year 1862. Mr. Dyte having taken the 
oath on an English Bible with his hat off, was proceeding 
to give his evidence, when several of the jury said, ** Y 
are a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion.” _ | 
Mr. Dyte : Yes. 
A Juror: And yet you take the oath with your hat not 
on and from an English Bible bound up with the New 
Testament, although there isa Hebrew Bible here? 

Several Jurors: It isno oath. We don’t believe you. 

The Coroner: Is the oath you have taken bin ling on 
your conscience ? | 

Mr. Dyte : Certainly, sir. 

The Jury: It is no oath. We don't want to hear him. 

The Coroner: The Act of Parliament is clear upon that 
point, gentlemen, that a witness is to be sworn in the form 
that is binding on his conscience. Pray go on with your 
evidence, Mr. Dyte. : 

Mr. Dyte resumed his evidence, when | 

The Jury, with great animation, called out, “ We 
don’t want your evidence. We don’t believe you. You 
are not sworn.” 

The Coroner: Pray, gentlemen, do not all speak at once. 
The gentleman has stated that the oath is binding on him, 
and I, for my part, believe his evidence. | 

Mr. Dyte: Allow metoexplain. I do not believe 
that a solemn oath is less sacred inits obligation because 
a man has not a hat upon his head when he takes it. I do 
not sce what difference it makes whether the Bible is in 
Iunglish or in Hebrew, for the truth is as much the trath 
in one language as thd other, nor is the Old Testament 
of less authority or value because a New ‘Testament 
happens to be bound up withit. The oath L have taken 
is, I repeat, perfectly binding on me. 3 

The Jury being doubtless conciliated by the calm 
serenity of the witness’s manner, and silenced by the 
clearness of his explanation, then allowed his evidence to 
be taken. | 

At the conclusion of the proceedinss the members of 
the jury declined to sign the inquisition paper personally, 
as they were not allowed to write on the Sabbath upon 
matters pertaining to business cr law, though it was 
allowable for them to write in Hebrew upon other affairs, 
such as charity, friendship, &c., the difficulty was obviated 
by Mr. Pownceby writing in their names with their 
assent.*— Star of the 28th ult. } 


HEBREW OATHS. 
TO THF EDITOR OF THE JEWISH’ CHRONICLE. 

Sinr,—I beg your attention to a matter of very serious 
importance to the Jews. In to-day’s ‘‘ Times” there is a 
paragraph, under the above heading, from which it will 
be seen that a Jewish gentleman was preremptorily told 
by a coroner’s jury that his evidence would not be taken 
by them because he had not taken the oath in the form 
which they (the jury) considered binding on him. 

A court of justice is not the proper place for theological 
discussions ; but as several instances have occurred of 
Jews being sworn in a manner contrary to the received 
notions of that proceeding, I would suggest that Dr. Adler 
should state in a clear. and distinct manner what is the 
proper form of oath for a Jew to take. Speaking from 
personal experience, the most painful scenes have occurred 
between judge, jury, and witness in consequence of some 
misunderstanding on the point. We have also conflicting 
opinions on the subject; and unless some authoritative 
statement is put forth, a Jewish witness will be looked on 
with considerable mistrust and his evidence received with 
great hesitation. | | 
_ We have ore witness not objecting to being sworn on 
an Old Testament which happens to be bound up with the 
New Testament. We have another witness stating that 
as he is a member of the Reform Congregation of British» 


| Jews he does not consider it necessary to put on his hat — 


at the time of taking the oath. We have another witness 
actually being examined before a select committee of the 
House of Commons, he having also taken the oa-h without 
Surely, sir, the time has come for some explanation on 
the point ; and I may be allowed to add that the explae 
nation should be given with reference to the existing law — 
—whether 2 man may take an oath in any way which he 
considers binding on his conscience.—Yours, 
London, 29th July, 1862. 
Ixnocent LY. anp THe Jews.—The Jews of Ger- 
many complained to Innocent LV. that several princes, as 
well as nobles, in order to despoil them, invented all kinds 
of calumnies, saying that they (the Jews) on Passover, ate © 
the heart of a Christian child killed by them ; that when- 
ever the body of a murdered person was found, they were 
charged with the crime; that without being convicted or — 
even proceeded ayainst, they were plundered of all their 
property, imprisoned, and cruelly tortured ; that many of 
them were often condemned to death; and that in conse- 
quence they had often to quit the places in which they 
were born, and which their fathers had inhabited from 
time immemorial. Having laid before the pope all their 
grievances, he, on July 5, 1247, enjoined on all bishops 
of Germany in future to be favourable to the Jews, to 
repair the wrongs inflicted on them by prelates, nobles, 
and other powerful personages, and in future not to permit 
them to be ill-used without cause. ) ; 


sign the inquisition paper is not clear to us. An orthodox 
Jew would not write on Sabbath, whether in Hebrew or 
other language, whether in matters of charity or matters o€ . 


* The remark of the reporter about the jury declining to _ 
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The charge of the misapplication of the funds collected 
is by far too general, by far too sweeping, not to rouse the 
suspicion that the lecturer has not been  sufliciently 
acquainted with the sources whence, and the condi- 
tions under which the supplies come, A considerable 
amount of the funds is derived from legacies and bequests, 
the object of which was clearly defined by the testators, 


they have no right to interfere. Another part flows from 


the free-will offerings of individuals, who prescribe the 


mode of dispensation. But the lion’s share comes from 
committees which have fixed the general principles on 
which the distribution of the bounty is to be conducted. 


If any body is to be blamed it is these committees, and not 


the Palestinian executive, which is a blind instrument in 
their hands. It is very likely that a more equitable 
scheme of distribution might be devised ; but it is alk but 
impossible to devise ene that should notin individual cases 
be open to the charge of partiality and injustice, and that 
should be adapted to the ever-varying circumstances and 
newly arising emergencies, to which such a changeful and 
shifting age as our own must more frequently give birth 
than any other. 

But then, why are the sums collected, instead of being 
wasted in pittances, just enough to keep the recipients on 
the brink of starvation, not employed in productive labour, 
such as would in time convert a colony of paupers into a 
self-supporting community ? 
the existence of any considerable body of consumers, which 
makes no return—at least, no adequate one—to society 


for the commodities absorbed, is an evil which social eco- 


nomy cannot but condemn, which morality cannot but 
lament, and which philanthropy cannot but seek to remedy. 
Happy, thrice happy, will be the auspicious day which 
shall witness the emancipation of the Palestinian commu- 
nity from its abject dependence upon the charity of foreign 
brethren, and on which its members shall be able to 


apply to themselves the declaration of the swect singer in 


Israel: “If thou eatest of the labour of thy hand, then 
there will be blessing upon thee, and it will be well with 
thee.” Dut for all this a reproach to the Jews of the Holy 


labour, is at present totally undeserved. ‘These, as we 
have explained, have mostly prescribed the objects to 
which they are to be devoted, and from which they 


Suoscriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer ."— 
Ifenry Hart, Canterbury, up to June 30, 1862, Rev 
Simon Caro, Norwich, up to June 30, 1862, 48.5; Mr. M. 
Simonson, Manchester, up to July 18, 5s.; Mr. A. 8. Sterne, 
Kingston, Jamaica, up to March 13, 1565, 16s. 
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THE JEWS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. 

‘We continue, without further introductory remarks, the 
~ @iscussion of the subject in which we are engaged. The 
third group of charges brought forward by Dr. Pierotti 
principally refer to the ignorance, misapplication of the 
funds collected, and idleness of the Jews of the Holy Land. 
The ignorance of the Palestinian Jews—of course in 
secular branches of knowledge—can neither be denied nor 
gafficiently deplored. Indeed, this is a fault all throughout 
the East. Nowhere there is due importance attached by 
dhe mass of the Jewish population to education. The 
_ gttention of those especially interested in the welfare of 
the Jews in the East should be particularly directed to 

- this point ; and when those in Europe enjoying the confi- 
@ence of their Palestinian brethren shall have properly 
urged the necessity of educational progress, we have no 


will be established at Jerusalem a |_ 


 gehool on European principles. Disregard of education is 
pot the fault of miodern orthodoxy. Nevertheless, it can 
- hardly be maintained that the Jews in the Holy Land are 

‘more ignorant, prejudiced, or superstitious than the rest of 
the native population. Every Jew there can at least read 
and write one language—the Hebrew. Can the same be 
predicated of every other native? Let those who lave 
travelled in those regions and mixed with the people be 
asked. Weare contented to abide by their verdict. We 


 wohesitatingly maintain that the Jews of the Holy Land, | 


comparing class with class, are more moral, far better 
informed, and more intelligent than the rest of their 
-gountrymen. They are, no doubt, ignorant and supersti- 
tious if a European standard should be applied to them, 
but not if an Asiatic guage be employed. And it yet 
ramains to be shown on what grounds an exceptional supe- 
- iority can be demanded from the Jew in a country where 
gil influences have tended to depress him, and where the 
mass of the surrounding population, which has not been 


cannot be diverted, however more commendable the new 
purpose may appear to us. But how is it that those 


enlightened European philanthropists, incessantly exerting 


themselves for the welfare of this hapless community, do not 
endeavour to open for it some channel for productive labour ? 
The time, no doubt, will come—and we sincerely trust it 
is not far—when, by combined action, a movement will 
be set on foot for the accomplishment of such an object. 
But at present, it must be admitted, no such encouraging 
indication in the condition of the country can be perceived 
as would hold out for any such undertaking a reasonable 
chance of success. ‘There are only two means of extri- 
cating a helpless pauper community from its melancholy 
Position. It must either betake itself to industrial pursuits, 
or agriculture. Now we need hardly develope the view 
that in the present stage of the world’s civilisation success 
in industrial pursuits greatly depends upon certain local 
advantages, the absence of which no buman ingenuity and 
no human toil can supply. Waterless, coalless, and iron- 
less Palestine will never be able to compete with countries 
possessing abundant water and steam power, and rich in 
metals. Indeed, the experiment was made on a small 
scale and failed, as failed it must have. Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, some years ago, endeavoured to introduce weaving 
among the Jewish population at Jerusalem, and for this 
purpose sent there looms, materials, and a skilful workman 


after a few years to be given up. There only remains 


agriculture, for which, no doubt, large tracts of the country 


are well suited. | | 

_ But how could any friend of the Palestinian Jews 
earnestly advise them to engage in husbandry, when he 
knows the difficulties they would have to overcome in the 
acquisition of land, the precariousness of its tenure; and, 
moreover, is convinced that at present few would gather 
in what they might sow? Certainly Dr. Pierotti assures 
us that the legal obstacles to the possession of land by 
rayahs are now removed, and we do not doubt for a 
moment but he believes what he stated!; but Mr. Maguire 
in the House of Commons, a short time ago, on the autho. 
rity of persons well acquainted with the Turkish empire, 
told quite a different tale. Although females might buy 
landed property, yet is this right withheld from men. Of 
course, we do not wish to deny the recent liberal changes 
in the Turkish law ; but we need hardly tell a man of 
such experience as Dr. Pierotti that in despotic countries, 
like Turkey, the fanatic population of which has for 
centuries been used to trample the unbeliever under foot, 
a vast gulf separates theory from practice. A law has to 
be executed, and the executive may be a bigoted, venal 


subjected to these, actually occupies a lower mental level. 


Pasha, who will throw a thousand obstacles in the way. 


| It has, moreover, to be carried out among a 


which only passes through the hands of the Jerusalem | 
administrators in their capacity as trustees, and with wiich 


| cient protection. Is he not in this mistaken? Sure] 


We cannot but admit that | 


Land for not employing the funds collected in productive. 


to teach the trade. But when everyone could buy in the | 
open market the imported superior article at a much lower 
rate than it could be produced at home, the occupation | 


had no chance of being naturalised. The experiment had| 4... ‘The community, a few years ago, succeeded in 


fietce a 

faithless population, which, by the connivance of the — 
riors, and by wiles and truculence, may know how to 
render nugatory the rights granted by the law. The 


lecturer, no doubt, saw more than once those bands of 


predatory Bedouins prowling about in the open land at. 
tacking travellers and plundering them, and carrying awe 
or destroying the crops of the poor fellak.. And wh 
should these robbers evince more re : 
of the defenceless and hated Jew than for that of the 
powerful Christian or brother Moslem? But the doctor 
told us that the consuls were strong enough to afford effj. 
terrible events of 1860 in the Lebanon and in Daiieoan 
do not corroborate his view, and to this. day we constant] 


hear of disturbances in Syria quelled with difficulty. Syria 
requires a strong Government. We sincerely trust that 


the exertions of the reigning Sultan will be successfyl 
But until undeniable proofs are given both of the ability 
and the will of the Government, efficiently to protect its 
Syrian subjects in property, limb, and life, it behoves al] 
friends of Palestine to look on-and to preserve an expectant 

attitude. | | 
We have argued on the supposition that the consuls 
would always be willing and authorised to protect any 
aggrieved Jews. Dut in reality this is not practicable 
> 


since the majority of the Palestinian Jews are natives, and 


as such, by international law, altogether placed beyond 


the jurisdiction of the consuls, and on whom the greatest 
wrongs might be inflicted without their being able to 
obtain redress. We have further argued in the abstract - 
but for this we’ have no occasion, Unfortunately, 
statements can be exemplified. We can appeal to expe- 
rience, bearing them out fully. That philanthropist, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who tried to introduce industrial pur- 
suits in the Holy Land, did not lose sight of agriculture, 
He bought a garden close by the city of Jatfa, which gave 
employment to a number of Jews, some of them altogether 
residing there. Their nearest neighbours was an American 
family, One night it was attacked. We will not describe 
the horrors under which its members expired. The ay. 
thorities, for whatever reason, showed every disposition to 
ignore the atrocity, and it was only with great difiiculty 
that the energetic consul could rouse them to action, The 
poor Jewish cultivators of the garden now saw their fate 
before their eyes. They were unwilling to risk their lives 
in any employment beyond the gates of the city, where the 
assassin could carry on his bloody trade almost with 
impunity. ‘Lhe cultivation of the piece of ground had to 
be given up. Our next exemplification shall likewise be 
drawn from the experience of this philanthropist, When 
tle Touro buildings were to be erected for the beneft of 
tuc Jewish community of Jerusalem, he obtained a special 
firman for the purpose from the Porte. 
bought and the structure rose. 
Zeruyah, the same whose friendly feelings towards the 
Jews the lecturer so lighly extolled. How did this new 
functionary evince his benevolence towards the poverty- 
stricken Jews of Jerusalem, who longingly looked forward 
to the completion of the new structure, which was to give 
gratuitous shelter to a considerable number of famllies ? 
Zeruyah Pasha, under a frivolous pretence, stopped the 
building. He would have been ready enough to withdraw 
the interdict, had a golden reason been brought forward. 
And he actually put the fund to the expense of £700, 


which had to be paid to the contractor for loss of time, 
and thus robbed the poor Jews of a sum that was to be 
employed for their benefit, before he yielded to the 
peremptory order from Constantinople to obey an imperial 
firman. 
proper protection. Close to the Jewish burial-grcund of 
Jerusalem there is a village, the name of which has 
escaped our memory. Its sheik, under the style and title 
of guardian of the cemetery, levied upon the Jews black- 
mail, consisting of a considerable sum of money, which had 
to be paid to him annually. to prevent the desecration of 


The ground was 


gard for the property 


But a new Pasha camea=— 


But this is not the only proof of the absence of. 


the burial-ground or any indignity being offered to the — 


obtaining a firman freeing it from the obligation of making 
any further payment for a protection due by the Govern- 
ment to every subject. The sheik received the imperial 
order with every outward demonstration of respect. But 


‘two days afterwards every tombstone was found broken, 


the corpses dug out, stripped, and scattered about. The 
Jews had now to re-purchase the protection of the usurper, 
which the legitimate sovereign could or would not grant. 


But suppose agriculture were practicable for the Jews, — 


would idleness not prevent them from engaging in it? We 


are, of course, not in a position to answer this question. 


Experience alone could satisfactorily settle this point. 


Meanwhile, however, we must be permitted to circume 


| scribe this idleness within its proper limits. The Pales- 


tinian Jewish community consists in a great measure of 


old men and old women, past all labour, who have come 
to the Holy Land for the avowed purpose of there terml- 


nating their lives, Most of these either possess means of 
their own or-are supported by their friends from abroad. 
It cannot be expected from these that they should engage 
in any pursuit... Others have learned trades, for which, 
unfortunately, there is no opening in the holy cities ; while 


such as bakers and tailors, for whose productions there 1S 
‘a demand, on. the very admission of the lecturer, supply 


all Jerusalem with their handiwork. In justice to this 
community, however, it is but right to state that some ° 


bre members have repeatedly appealed to Europe for a8! 
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sistance for agricultural purposes, and that a messenger at 
one time traversed all Germany, endeavouring to gain 
adherents to his views. There is, therefore, reason to 


believe that any practical scheme for huskandry would be | 


favourably received by a large number of the able-bodied 
poor in the holy cities. In their present state it is doubtful 
whether their idleness 1s not much more enforced than 
voluntary. It is no doubt.a misfortune, but we are not so 
sure that itis a disgrace to them. At all events, they have 
not yet had a fair trial. Until this be given to them, It 1s 
but common charity to let them have the benetit of t! 


ue 
doubt. : 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL.—ANNUAL AWARD OF 
THE COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIP. 
The anniversary of the admission of Jews to Parliament 
was this year celebrated on the 24th inst., by the usual 
award of the commemoration scholarships. The award 
took place at the Jews’ Free School, and was not as 
numerously attended as on former occasions. The absence 


of all the members of the Nothschild family—no doubt 


owing to the illness of Baron Rothschild—was generally 


noticed. The proceedings were opened by Mr, J. M. 
Montefiore, one of the Vice-presidents, by stating in a few 
words the cause of the gathering, and apologising for the 
absence of the President, Sir Anthony Rothschild, and the 
Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 

The head master, Mr. Angel, then read the report of 
the examiners, Messrs. William Ellis, Rev. A. L. Green, 
Ernest A. Hart, and Joseph M. Solomon, which awarded 
the first scholarship to Master David Isaacs (second year), 
and the second to. Master Raphael Harris. The success. 
ful candidates upon this, at the desire of the chairman, 
went up to the platform, and each was addressed by him 
separately while handing over the medal, impressing upon 
them that talent alone was not sufficient for success, unless 
it were joined to an honourable character. The hymn 


5555 was then beautifully chanted by a number of boys 
and girls; after which | | 

Mr. Alderman Salomons addressed the meeting. He 
said he had come expressly from the country, at the re- 
quest of the President, to attend on this auspicious occasion. 
With his mind still full of the green corntields, which he 
had just quitted, he could not but perceive a likeness 
between the ripening crops he had seen and the pleasing 
scene now before him. Ife saw here hundreds of youthful 
smiling, happy faces, from the infant to the student just 
matriculated, all tender plants nursed on‘this ground. It 
was here that the precious seed of education was scattered. 
They saw here the plants spring up, although the harvest 
would be gathered elsewhere in the great practical school 
called the world. ‘To use another simile, the world was 
aracing ground, a great Derby, where everyone of -the 
young scholars would in due time have to run his raze. It 
was here that they gathered strength for the competition 
—it was here that they were trained for it. Let the 
competition be fair and honest ; let there be only moral 
means employed to reach the goal, He could speak from 
experience, as one who had run the race, and so had many 
others. In fact, the event which: they were celebrating 
had reference to such a race. By the united exertions of 
several members of the Jewish community, the last barrier 
| separating it from the rest of the population was removed, 
and English Jews now enjoyed the same rights as all other 
British subjects. There was a time when the Jews were 
greatly persecuted all over the world, this country not 
excepted ; when to be called a Jew was considered a re. 
proach and a byword. ‘The Jew now need not be ashamed 
of his name. He trusted that his young hearers, by their 
conduct through life and by the education received here, 
would contribute their share towards the vindication of the 
Jewish name and religion. | 

‘When the applause with which this speech was reccived 
had subsided, Mr. William Ellis addressed the meeting. 
He said his friend the Alderman had talked of green 
fields. He (the speaker) was more familiar with town 
scenes, constantly under his eyes. In the streets of the 
metropolis were constantly to be seen hundreds of children, 
dirty, ragged, and untaught, roving about in all places. 
Such scenes were cruly painful, because they revealed the 
mass of misery and ignorance that lurked in the courts and 
alleys, and because they showed how much was still left 
undone on the path of education. Society could not have 
done its duty while such scenes occurred. If the legis- 
lature could not remedy this crying evil, it was the duty 


of private individuals to come forward. ‘The question was 


~ not how much every one did, but that everyone should do 
his duty. Neither riches nor talent were given for the 
sole benefit of those to whom they were granted, but to 
extend these advantages: to their fellow-men. If those 
who had this day gained prizes were so far elated as to 


believe that they had done everything, and those who 
‘drew blanks so depressed as to suppose that nothing could | 


be done by them, the object for which they were assembled 
would be altogether missed. Men were born to assist 
each other, and the object of all education was to assist 
- man in the intelligent discharge of his duty. His friend 
the Alderman had said that by the admission of the Jews 
to the legislature a stain had been wiped away from them. 
He (the speaker) would say that by the removal of the 
last Jewish disability a stain had been wiped away from 
the character of England, which never had a right to 
exclude any class of loyal citizens from the enjoyment of 
any civil or political rights. (Cheers. ) 


_ Dr. Herman Adler then came forward to address the 


assembly. He didso in most energetic and chaste lan- 
guage, at considerable length, apologising for the absence 


of his father, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, who was unable | 


to attend in consequence of a slight indisposition; expati- 
ated on the advantages of education; exhorted the 
young scholars, in earnest and impressive terms, to profit 


_ by the lessons received here, both intellectually and 


morally ; pointed out to them the obligations under which 
they were to their benefactors; quoted a passage from 


ton, descriptive of the object of all education; and ; 


Tebrew schoot for 1861 has been published. 


concluded by stating that, although during his stay abroad 
he had visited several large public schools, he nowhere 
had seen one in which operations were carried on so large 
a scale as in this Free School. The doctor’s address was 
received with considerable applause, 

A boy and a girl then respectively recited a Hebrew 
and English ode, composed for the anniversary dinner. 


who had received prizes ; their number was nearly 250. 
Thanks were then voted to the examiners, and cheers 
given for the Committee, for the Rothschild family, so 
much interested in the welfare of the school; for the 
teachers, the Chairman, and Alderman Salomons. 


The proceedings concluded with the singing in excellent | 


style of the National Anthem, by a number of boys and 
girls. After this most of the visitors retired to the 
committee-room, where refreshments were laid out for 
them, while the children, probably 1800 in number, were 
each treated to.a bun. | faze 


City or Lonpon Scuoor.—The. distribution of 
prizes took place on Friday last. The head-master, 
Dr. Mortimer, in enumerating the pupils who in 
former years distinguished themselves, and now oc- 
cupy eminent social positions, also referred to the 
appointment as her Majesty’s Attorney-General in 
British Caffaria held by a gentleman who had received 
his education in this school. This gentleman is our 
co-religionist, Mr. Simeon Jacobs, son of Mr. Lewis 
Jacobs. Among the former pupils who have gained 
university and college distinctions since th: Jast 
annual distribution of prizes is also mentioned * Mr. 
David Lindo Alexander, Trinity Hall (second year) ; 
first of his year in College Examination, and a Scho- 
larship.” Prizes were awarded—Fifth class, for ge- 
neral proficiency and good conduct, to Ellis, has; 
Grammar class, arithmetic, first prize, Samucl, Victor 
Lyon; Latin class, arithuetic, and algebra, second 
prize—Lutto, Herman. The prizes awarded to Dayis, 
Israel, were referred to in a former number. 

University or Lonpon.—Besides the five co-reli- 
cionists mentioned in our last, who passed successfully the 
matriculation examination, we find also in the published 
list the name of ‘*Hartog, Numa Edward.” His name 
is in the first division. 

Scroon.—The annual report of the 
We Icarn 
from it that the president, Mr. Charles Mozley, has col. 
lected the sum of £420 9s. in aid of the building debt of 
the institution ; that a tablet in memory of the late Israel 
Barned, recording his munificent gift and legacy to the 
school, had been placed in the principal room in the insti- 
tution ; that a benevolent lady continnes to clothe many of 
the poorer children in the girls’ school, and that by the 
exertions of Mr. A. S. Levy this benefit has also this year 
been extended to many of the boys; that the attendance 
at the schools, as well as the school fees, are steadily on 
the increase ; and that there are at present on the books 
75 boys and 50 girls, out of whom 93d are on the foundi- 
tion. ‘The report further expresses satisfaction with the 
result of the recent examination, and the zeal of the mas- 
ters and mistresses ia the departments under their charge. 
Less satisfactory however is the state of the finances, arising 
from the constant increase of the expenditure, while the 
number of subscribers is rather stationary. The report, 
therefore, concludes with an earnest appeal to the friends 
of education to come to the assistance of the institution. 
The balance sheet appended shows that the income from 
all sources last year amounted to about £400, while the 
expenditure rose to £500. This, however, included an 
extraordinary item, viz.—££35 for the tablet erected in 
memory of the benefactor of the schools, the late Israel 
Barned. The whole sum derived from subscriptions 
amounts to £115. This is certainly not much, but pro- 
portionately more than in our own London is contributed 
to the Free School.’ The income derived by our Free 
School, with its 2000 scholars, from this source does not 
exceed £400. | 

Crvit Servicee—Mr. B. S. Ellis, C.B., has been 


in the department under the Chief Secretary, during the 

absence of Mr. Kerr, on leave until further orders. 
CoLossaAL CrysSTAL CHANDELIERS. — detailed 

description of the two magnificent colossal crystal chande- 


to St. Petersburg, respectively to the large theatre and 
opera of the capital of Russia, does not come within the 


province of our journal. We will only express our satis- 


faction that a Jewish firm should have earned and obtained 
such a world-wide celebrity as Messrs. Defries have. We 
learn that the firm has sent to St. Petersburg three of its 
workmen in order to fix the chandeliers. we 
New York.—Jdews’ Hospitat.—The Committee of 
the Jews’ Hospital, New York, having placed at the dis. 
posal of the Government two of its wards, 50 sick and 
wounded soldiers have occupied the beds. The charity of 


the Jewish community is bestirring itself to provide for the 


comforts of these stricken volunteers.—J. M. 
Warsaw.—Tue Counciz or State.— MM. Weng- 
linski and Alexander Kurz (landowners), and M. Nathias 


Rosen, a Jewish banker, have been appointed members of 


the Council of State for 1862. | 
ToLeraTion.—The Sultan has 
published a decree which prescribes to the military the 
honours to be shown to the various ministers of religion, 
such as patriarchs, bishops, and rabbis, when appearing in 
their recognised costume, | 
Iraty.—A Movement.—There is a movement among 
the Italian congregations, the object of which is to obtain 
from the Government the recognition of the Jewish reli- 
gion by the State, the same as in France, where the rabbis 
are salaried by the public treasury, the same as Protestant 
ministers, and Catholic priests. A joint action is ex- 
pected, although several congregations believe that the 


| 


moment is not favourable for such a step. J, 


The head master afterwards read the names of the scholars 


appointed Deputy Secretary to the Government of Madras, 


liers just despatched by the manufacturers, Messrs. Defries, 


HEBREW OATHS.—EXTRAORDINARY SCENE, 

Ata Coroner’s court, held at the London Hospital, 
before Mr. John Humphreys, on Saturday afternoon, the 
following extraordinary scene occurred between the jury, 
which was composed of individuals of the Jewish persua- 
sion, and Mr. D. Hyman Dyte, the huose surgeon to the 
institution, relative to the manner in which the latter, who 
is also of the Hebrew faith, took the Jewish oath. Soine of 
the jury, it should be stated, had brought a Bible printed 
in Hebrew in the year 1862. Mr. Dyte having taken the 
oath on an English Bible with his hat off, was proceeding 
to give his evidence, when several of the jury said, ‘* You | 
are a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion.” 

Mr. Dyte: Yes. 

A Juror: And yet you take the oath with your hat not 
on and from an English Bible bound up with the New 
Testament, although there is a Hebrew Bible here ? 

Several Jurors: It isno oath. We don’t believe you. 

The Coroner: Is the oath you have taken bia ling on 
your conscience ? 

Mr. Dyte: Certainly, sir. 

The Jury: It is no oath. We don’t want to hear him. 

The Coroner: The Act of Parliament is clear upon that 
point, gentlemen, that a witness is to be sworn in the form 
that is binding on his conscience. Pray go on with your 
evidence, Mr. Dyte. | 

Mr. Dyte resumed his evidence, when : 

The Jury, with great animation, called out, “ We 
don’t want your evidence. We don’t believe you. You 
are not sworn.” 

The Coroner: Pray, gentlemen, do not all speak at once. 
The gentleman has stated that the oath is binding on him, 
and I, for my part, believe his evidence. 

Mr. Dyte: Allow metoexplain. I do not believe 
that a solemn oath is less sacred inits obligation because 
a man has not a hat upon his head when he takes it. I do 
not sce what difference it makes whether the Bible is in 
lenglish or in Hebrew, for the truth is as much the truth 
! In one language as the other, nor is the Old Testament 
oft less authority or value because a New ‘Testament 
| happens to be bound up withit. The oath I have taken’ 
Is, I repeat, perfectly binding on me. | 

The Jury being doubtless conciliated by the calm 
serenity of the witness’s manner, and silenced by the 
clearness of his explanation, then alluwed his evidence to 
be taken. | 

At the conclusion of the proceedinss the members of 
the jury declined to sign the inquisition paper personally, 
as they were not allowed to write on the Sabbath upon 
matters pertaining to business cr law, though it was 
allowable for them to write in Hebrew upon other affairs, 
such as charity, friendship, &e., the difficulty was obviated 
by Mr. Pownceby writing in their names wth their 
assent.*— Star of the 25th ult. | 


HEBREW OATHS. 
TO THR EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sin,—I beg your attention to a matter of very serious 
importance to the Jews. In to-day’s Times” there is a 
paragraph, under the above heading, from which it will | 
be seen that a Jewish gentleman was preremptorily told 
by a coroner’s jury that his evidence would not be taken 
by them because he had not taken the oath in the form 
which they (the jury) considered binding ‘on him. 

A court of justice 1s not the proper plaice for theological © 
discussions ; but as several instances have occurred of 
Jews being sworn in a manner contrary to the received 
notions of that proceeding, I would sugvest that Dr. Adler 
should state in a clear and distinct manner what is the 
proper form of oath for a Jew to take. Speaking from 
personal experience, the most painful scenes have occurred 
between judge, jury, and witness in consequence of some 
misunderstanding on the point. We have also conflicting 
opinions. on the subject; and unless some authoritative 
statement is put forth, a Jewish witness will be looked on 
with considerable mistrust and his evidence received with 
great hesitation. | 

We have orie Witness not objecting to being sworn on 
an Old Testament which happens to be bound up with the 
New Testament. We have another witness stating that 
as he is a member of the Reform Congregation of British 
Jews he does not consider it necessary to put on his hat 
| at the time of taking the oath. We have another witness 
actually being examined before a select committee of the 
House of Commons, he having also taken the oa-h without 
his hat on. 

Surely, sir, the time has come for some explanation on 


nation should be given with reference to the existing law 
—whether a man may take an oath in any way which he — 
considers binding on his conscience.—Yours, &c , oe 


London, 29th July, 1862. 

Innocent IV. anp THe Jews.—The Jews of Gere 
many complained to Innocent LV. that several princes, as 
well as nobles, in order to despoil them, invented all kinds 
of calumnies, saying that they (the Jews) on Passover, ate - 
the heart of a Christian child killed by them ; that when- 
ever the body of a murdered person was found, they were 

charged with the crime ; that without being convicted or 
even proceeded ayainst, they were plundered of all their 
property, imprisoned, and cruelly tortured ; that many of 
them were often condemned to death; and that in conse- 
quence they had often to quit the places in which they 
were born, and which their fathers had inhabited from — 
time immemorial. Having laid before the pope all their © 
grievances, he, on July 5, 1247, enjoined on all bishops 
of Germany in future to be favourable to the Jews, to 
repair the wrongs inflicted on them by prelates, nobles, 
and other powerful personages, and in future not to permit 
them to be ill-used without cause. 


* The remark of the reporter about the jury declining to | 
sign the inquisition paper is not clear to us. An orthodox 


Jew would not write on Sabbath, whether in Hebrew or any 
other language, whether in matters of charity or matters of - 


the point; and I may be allowed to add that the explae = | 
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troyed. 


a man be unsuccessful in business. 
| —SCidNamed? ~=He may have been idle, he may have been 


"YX discourse delivered by Mr. Emanuel, of the Jews’ Free 
"- Gehool, on Sabbath, the 19th ult., at the Jews’ Iufant School, 


THR JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HERREW OBSERVER. [Avousr 1, 1002, 


HOW TO USE GOD'S GIFTS.® 

. It is not our practice to publish whole discourses, or 
lengthy extracts from them. Whenever we do so it is 
for some special purpose; and if we depart this week 
from our rule it is because we believe we have disco- 
vered in the discourse before us the right materials of 
which Jewish sermons should be composed. All its 
. faults are on the right side, and are precisely those 
which we expect to find in the production of young 
talented lecturers, which time and practice are sure to 
As we have to economise space, we omitted the 
-exordium, which is not without interest, and let the 

lecturer plunge at once into medias res: | 
The Israelites had conquered the fine pasture lands 
- of the Amorites before passing the Jordan. The Reu- 
benites and Gaddites had much cattle, and were very 
desirous of taking these lands as their inheritance, and 
_ were content to give up their portion of the land of: 

Canaan to their brethren. They ask Moses’ permission. 
He thinks they wish to avoid the danger of the coming 
conflict; he fears that their example may discourage 
the rest of the people from crossing the Jordan. He 
reminds them of the effect of the cowardice of the spies ; 
how God condemned the whole generation to die without 
even holding the land he promised to give them, and 
tells them that their conduct is likely to lead toa si- 
milar catastrophe. They explain themselves thus: 
“We will build sheepfolds here for our cattle and cities 
for our little ones. But we ourselves will equip and 
speed before the children of Israel, until we have 
brought them unto’ their place; and our little ones 
shall abide in the fenced cities because of the inhabitants 
of the land. We will not return unto our houses until 
the children of Israel have inherited every one his 
inheritance.” | | 

Each. objection of Moses is answered, his doubts re- 
moved. They have no thonght of deserting their bre- 
thren. They will join them in the fight. They will 
even place themselves in the foremost ranks. We might 
expect a simple consent on the part of Moses; but he 
gives them an answer as lengthy and as circumstantial 
as is their appeal. He says: ‘‘If ye will do this thing, 
if ye will equip before the Eteraal to war, and will pass 
all of you equipped over the Jordan before the Eternal 
until he hath dispossessed his enemies from before him. 
And the land be subdued before the Eternal, and after- 
wards ye shall return and be guiltless before the Eternal 
and before Israel. Then this land shall be your pos- 
session before the Iiternal.” 

Moses seems to repeat the very proposition of the 
supplicants. But there is a great difference. In Moses’ 
proposition five times is the name of God repeated ; in 
theirs it is not even mentioned. The passage must be 
understood thus. They ask Moses to permit them to 
have their possessions on this side the Jordan. Moses 
thinks they wish to avoid their fair share of the coming 
 gtruggle. “They, haughty in their strength and courage, 
‘say, We have no wish to avoid danger, we have no fear. 
” We will equip and speed before the children of Israel, 
until we have brought them into their place.” Moses 
answers, Uhis will not do; you think too much of 
yourselves—too little of Him without whom your words 
’ would be mere wind. But ‘if ye will de this thing ;’ 
if ye will yield to my proposition ; ‘*if ye will equip 
before the Eternal to war, and will pase all of you 
equipped over the Jordan before the Eternal ;” if ye 
march not as warriors, depending on their strength and 
skill, but as God’s soldiers, strong in His faith and 
skilful in performing His commands, ‘ Until he has 
driven his enemies from before him, and the land be 
subdued before the Eternal,” not as you arrogantly say, 
“Until we have brought them, our brethren, to their 
place ;” if ye will ascribe your victories to His might ; 
if you will regard them as victories gained by Him 
over His enemies; and afterwards ye return guiltless 

before the Lord and before Israel,” having performed 
_ your duty to Him and to them—‘ then shall this land 
- be your interitance before the Eternal ;” then, with His 
consent and blessing, shall ye have this land, And the 
— Reubenites and Gaddites bow to the rebuke, take the 
lesson atid reply, ‘* We will do as you say; our wives, 
children, and cattle shall remain here. But thy servants 
will pass over, every une equipped for the host, before 
Eternal to war, as my lord speaketh.” 
‘The Israelites took this lesson, and were prosperous, 
happy, and great. They forgot it, and were unfortu- 

‘mate, miserable ; their land ravaged, their city des- 
The lesson was once learnt, known, and 
acknowl: dged by Israel ; it was forgotten, ignored, and 

denied by them. And Israel to-day, how far does he 
admit, how far does he reject the belief of God’s provi- 
dence? Let us ask ourselves the question. : 
is 


extravagant; but does he ascribe his want of success 
to idleness or extravagance? No; he is unfortunate ; 


ie., his exertions meet not with their fair results. Some | 


wer prevents it. What? He dares not ascribe 


justice to God, so he uses the word fortune. Fortune, 


_ Bays he, is against me, what is the use of my striving? : 


A child dies. He may have been neglected. Un- 
cleanliness may have called in fever, and fever death. 
But is the parents’ neglect of duty chided? does the 
father reproach himself, and the mother try yet to save 
the otherchildren from danger? No; with the words 

- “Blessed be the truthful Jndge” on their lips, they feel 

as if an irresistable power had taken their darling from 

their clasping arms, and in their grief they wildly 
accuse, not God, but cruel, relentless fate. | 

But let prosperity come—let a man advance in his 

position, and to whom does he ascribe the success? To 


under the auspices of the Jewish 


the Giver of Riches? Very rarely. He forgets who gave 
him strength to work and wisdom to plan; he speaks 
complacently of his own industry, his own skill, his 
careful habits, his knowledge of business, until, while 
his lips utter “I have prospered thank God,” his proud 
bearing and his haughty look betray his thought— 
“* My strength and the might of mine hand have gotten 
me this wealth.” Thus, while every ill is ascribed to 
God, vaguely, it is true, but yet not less completely, 
every benefit is appropriated by ourselves; every 
failure is accounted a misfortune, every success the 
proper result of our exertions. | ; 

We have learnt but half the lesson of our text. We 
have learnt to ascribe a portion of events to God; but 
‘to what blasphemy does this half belief hurry us? We 
make our God the inflicter of evils, the dispenser of 
nothing but misfortune, the powerful being who so 
steps in to prevent the just results of our exertions, and 
our most elevated thought of Him is that He occasion- 
ally lets our talents have fair play, and permits us to 
reap the fruits of our labours. | 
My friends, is not this a faithful representation of our 
ideas on these subjects? Let us look our thoughts in 
the face. We may be startled to find what impious 
thoughts we have cherished; but it is better to know 
that we have such thoughts. We may correct them; 
we may replace them by better and more holy ones; 
above all, we may guard our children fromthem. I 
have suid that we have learnt but one haif of the lesson 
of our text; but have we learnt that half properly? 
We have regarded every ill as coming from God, and, 
looking only at the misfortune, we have permitted 
ourselves vaguely, I say again, vaguely, but not lesa 
actually, to consider the giver of the misfortune as a 
being who delights to inflict pain. | 
We might have pursued another course. While 
regarding every ill as coming from God, we might have 
reflected that He who sends the ills is Lie of whom the 
Psalmist sings, ‘‘ He giveth to the beast its food, to the 
young ravens that cry ’’—is he of whom Jeremiah says, 
“The Eternal hath appeared of old unto me, saying, 
Yea! I have love thee with an everlasting love; 
therefore with loving kindness have I drawn thee.” 
We might have considered Him as the one who puts 
love and tenderness into the savage breast of the raging 
lioness, the fierce lion, and the greedy vulture, that 
they may protect their young and provide for their 
wants. We should then have feit that such a being, 
whatsoever misfortunes he might'ordain, was not one 
who could delight to inflict pain. 

Yes, indeed, we may pursue another course. When 
labour from morning to night only supplies our imme-. 
mediate wants, and while others around us with less 
industry seem to get rich, we remain labourers, earning 
a week’s wages by a week’s hard work. .When we feel 
tempted to accuse fortune, by which, never forget, we 
mean God, we may with more justice remember what a 
wiser man than we, one too who had tasted all the 
sweets of wealth, aye, and some of its bitters, what 
Solomon has said: ‘‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; feed me with food proper for me, lest I be full 
and deny thee, and say, who is the Lord, or lest I be 
impoverished and steal, or take the name of my God in 
vain.” | 
From his wisdom, we might learn wisdom, and w 
might learn to feel that we are better and happier as we 
are, 
When the darling whose prattle so charmed us, is 
stricken with the deadly hand of sickness, and its pallid 
cheeks and starting eyes tell plainly the agony it en- 


-dures—agony which rends our hearts, for we cannot 


relieve it, and we feel impelled to murmur and ask why 
that little innocent should so suffer, why its pure soul 
should be severed from his unoffending body; we may 
reflect that the little innocent babe that lies in its cradle 
SO peaceably, could not for ever have remained the 
innocent babe rocking in its crib, but would have grown 
to be a man, tossed to and froin a world of wickedness, 
or a woman lured here and there by the dangerous 


pleasures that end so often in destruction; that the 


prattling lips might have grown to utter curses and 
false oaths, that the dimpled hands might have learned 

to pilfer, to rob, that the babe upon whom we had called 

down the blessing of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 

Jacob, might have lived to abjure that God, to disown 

those fathers, and to make his parents bow their heads 

inshame. 

._ Ah! could we think so far, with what trust would 
we look up to Him, who alone can see what the little 

cradle really contains, with what confidence could we 

pray “O God, if it be your will, let me make my 

babe a God-fearing worshipper, a true son, ora faithful 

daughter of Israel, But if that cannot be, take it in its 
innocence, its purity, to thy loving arms.” rperente 
Let us thus regard visitations, let us regard them as 
proofs of God’s boundless love, and even while human 


hath given, the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

But visitations have yet another purpose. They are 
admonitors sent to dissuade us from evil ways, they are 
beacons warning us of dangerous rocks, they are luring 
clouds that tell us of the coming storm, and how are 
such warnings to be received? Is the seaman enraged 
at the light-house, because it is built on a sunken reef, 
or does he bless the providential care that saved his 
barque from destruction, alter his course, and steer away 
from the treacherous coast. The beautiful clear blue 
colour of the heavens is over cast with clouds. Is the 
mariner sullen and moody? Does he fret that the sun 
no longer shines, that the smooth waters have become 
troubled ? or does he take in every sail, stow away ail 
moveables, fasten down the hatch-ways, and prepare 
the ship to meet the coming storm ? And thus must we 
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| regard visitations, poverty, sickness, deaths, as warnings 


| and that therefore the riches are His? 


nature forces tears from our eyes, and'sobs fromour breast, 
our hearts shall feel and our lips shall say ; ‘‘ The Lord 


— 
that are in the path of danger, as signals that ‘we must 

alter our couree, or our frail barque will founder, and our 
eternal happiness be for ever wrecked. Thus regarde 

the smart will bring its own salve, the wound itg 
own balm. Thus regarded, present gloom will but — 
presage coming brightness, present grief future joy 
present trials everlasting happiness. Thus regarded, 
visitations will be felt, not as afflictions from a cruel 
master, but as the chastisement of a loving father, who 
weilds the rod, not because he _ hates his child, but 
because he loves him, and loves him well enough to 
bear the pain of seeing his pain and hearing his cries, 
Thus regarded, we may live to behold the day which 
Isaiah saw with the eye of prophecy: “On that day 
thou shalt say, I thank thee O Lord because thou wert 
angry with me. For then all will confess that God's 
anger is the purifier, the furnace that will remove all 
dross and bring out our sterling qualities. 

But misfortunes are not habitual occurences, visita: _ 
tions are not daily events, {misery is not the common 
state of man. ‘ For his anger endureth for a moment, 
his good will a life time,” 

Misfortunes, I say, are not by any means the sum 
total of men’s lives. We bave joys, successes, im- 
provements, how must we regard them? As our own, 
as the results of our exertions ? Yes, ina measure, but 
in @ measure only. | | 

The workman must look to his strong arm, the 
printer to his nimble fingers, the dealer to his active 
brain as the means for supporting himself and family, 
But while the first rejoices in his strength, the second 
in his skill, and the third in his ability, the thought 


| arises that but for One, all powerful but unseen, the 


strong hand would be powerless, the nimble finger 
stiff and unmoving, the clever brain vacant and idiotic, 
Would not this thought lower the pride of the haughty, 
soften the heart of the cruel? Would not this thought 
make us pause ere we abusz our powers, make us 
fear that the strong hand would be withered when. 
lifted to strike the weak, the unoffending; that the 
nimble fingers would be stiffened when put forth to 
take the wealth of others, and the active brain struck 
foolish when exerted to plot aga‘nst the innocent ? 

Let us not be told that this admission, that our 
powers are gifts of the good God, removes responsibi- 
lity, diminishes the necessity for self-striving, or takes 
vway the merit of exertion, The very contrary is the 

act. 

My strength is mine, says one man, and forthwith he 
proceeds to destroy it, by excess and dissipation; my 
skill is all my own, and he drinks till his hand is nerve- 
less and his fingers shake; my ability, my wit, my 
brain belongs to me, and he thinks and speculates til 
he becomes mad or an infidel. | 

My strength is given tome by God, says another, 
and [ must maintain it to provide for my family, to 
give help to him whom God hath not so blessed—no 
dissipation, no excess forme; my skill is God’s gift to 
make my industry more productive—no fiery liquors, 
that palsy my hand and shake my frame; my brain is 
a boon from Heaven—it must not be maddened by 
strong drinks, it must not be bewildered by needless 
and purposeless speculations ; it must ve kept healthy 
to direct my labours, to make me more useful to myself, 
to my family, to the world. 

And when strength, skill, and ability meet with suc- 
cess; when prosperity crowns our efforts, and we leave 
the bard road of the struggling to enter the smooth path 
of the rich; while we look with honest pride at the 
results of our exertions—shall we forget that the means 
wherewith we attained our riches were all God’s gifts, 
Shall we say 
our riches are our own? Shall we spend them entirely 
in our pleasures; shall we waste them in luxuries? 
Shall we let our poor brother starve that we may load 
our tables with dainties ? Shall we let him lie wichout 
a shelter that we may rear a palace? Or shall we 
regard our riches as they indeed are; shall we regard 
them as a sacred deposit given us to be used for our- 


selves and for others? Shall we look upon God as the 


true Owner and upon ourselves as the stewards? — 

Let no man say that we should thus take away from 
wealth all its sweets; that if we regarded our riches as 
a bust only we should not care to be rich. Unhappy 
is the man who thinks thus. He has never felt the 
keenest of all pleasures, the pleasure of doing good. Is 
the delight of gazing on a gallery of fine pictures all 
our own—to be compared to the delight of looking — 
upon a group of happy faces made happy by our means? 
Is the music of the most brilliant instrument, of the 
most charming voice, so sweet as the simple ‘God — 
bless you” of the being we have rescued from danger? 
The rich man who uses his riches properly tastes heas _ 
vex without going through the bitterness of death = 

‘Thus must we regard power’s bodily and intellectual © 


‘successes, improvements, riches, as gifts for which to 


be thankful, as means to be exerted to the utmost on 
behalf of others as of ourselves. 
They serve yet another purpose. We have powers 
and passions within us that we know not of until cir- 
cumstances call them forth. Such circumstances we 
call trials. Well, misfortunes are trials, severe trials. — 
They bring out great qualities sometimes, They arouse ~ 
the indifferent, they wake up the slothful, they chasten 
the proud, they bring forth endurance, submission, anc 
humility. Yes, misfortunes are great. But success, 
prosperity, reputation, position, power, riches, are 
greater trials. Many go through adversity scatheless, 
who are ruined by prosperity. Many wrap themselves 
in their faith, in toeir religion, asin a garment. 14 
piercing cold of poverty chills them. They draw their 
cloak the closer, the biting winds of the world’s con- 
tempt cut them, they clasp their cloak the tighter ; but 
the sun of prosperity begins to shine, and they loosen — 
the garment which had saved them from the winters 


blast. The bright crb of srecess pours down its golden 
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hem, and they cast off their covering as an 

poor man who yet found time to 
attend his synagogue daily, though each moment in the 

day was precious, very often when rich cannot find time 
even once a week to pray. The poor man who shut his 

shop on m3) when he had to stint his children to do 


5), when rich cannot afford to give up one day’s profits | 


cannot afford to allow the shower of gold to be inter- 
rupted which each day pours into his lap. 

Thus is prosperity a great trial. | 

May those of us who are now or who shall be 
thus tried stand firm. We have many bright examples 
for our guidance. 
a king, but was not haughty. Joseph was a slave, and 
became a ruler, but was not proud. Waniel was a cap- 
tive, and became the favourite of a king, but yet faced 
a horrible death rather than fail in his devotion to his 
Maker. 

But, alas! we have many warnings of those who 
failed in this trial, Saul was also of humble origin, and 
became a king, but rema‘ned not the simple. hearted, 


obedient man whom Samuel appointed. He became | 


jealous, suspicious, and tyrannical. Above all, we have 
and ever must have before us the memory of the fate 
of our fathers, who, obedient, God-fearing, right-doing, 
and humble when in lowliness and obscurity, became 
proud, godless, wicked, and overbearing in prosperity 
and power. | 

My Dear Friends,—I have shown you how closely 


David was a shepherd, and became: 


we follow in the footsteps of our fathers; how, like 


them, we attribute success to our own merits, and 
failure to enything rather than to our shortcomings ; 
how punishments fall unheeded on our hands, as thes 
did on theirs ; how success makes us proud, haoghty, 
and irreligious, as it made them. Our though's and 
acts have been precisely like theirs. Will tke results 
differ? They met exile from a beautiful lant and a 
national death. Shall we not fear exile from a more 
glorious realm, the ‘‘world to come?” Shall we not 
fear everlasting death ? | 

On this, the anniversary of their dread punishment, 
can we help shuddering at the fate we sre bringing upon 
ourselves. Oh while there is yet time let us amend 
Let us accept misfortunes and adversities, as mercies 
for which to be thankful, as ills sent to save us from 
greater ills. Let us accept them as warnings, to arouse 
us when forgetful, to bring us back to the true pith 
when wandering. 

Let usregard advantages, successes, abilities, as boons 
from a beneficent God, as powers given to he exerted 
for the advantage of all mankind, as a sacred trust, of 
which we shall one day have to render up an account. 
Let us regard them as rewards to encourage Ns in our 
endeavours. Let as regard them also as trials, for 
which we need all our powers—trials, which, bravely 
borne, will make us better and more useful men. 

And when we would most dv our duty, when we use 
our powers manfully, when we would help our weaker 
brethren, let us act modestly. Let us not say as the 
proud Reubenites and Gaddites ‘f We will pass on 
armed before the children of Israel until we have 
brought them to their place.” 
support the poor, we will help the weak, we wiil clotae 
the naked. But let us do so without a word. Let us 
not wish to havea great name. But act rather as 
Moses advised those haughty men. ‘If ye will equip 
be'ore the Eternal to war; Consider yourselves as 
soldiers sent by God to do his battles upon earth; ‘a 
kingdom of priests, a holy nation,” “until be hath driven 
out his enemies from before him,’ until ignorance, 
vice, immorality, irreligion, the great enemies of god- 
liness, be rooted oat. ‘*And the land he subdued be- 
fore the Eternal,” until justice, virtue, piety, be the 
peaceful occupants of each human heart. If thus ye 
will employ your power, your advantages and your 


abilities, that ye afterwards return and be guiltless | 


before the Eternal and Israel ;”’ so that ye return from 
your pilgrimage having done your duty to God and 
man; then shall your future be glorious, ‘* Then shall 
this land be your possession before the Eternal.”’ Then 
before the Eteraal shall ye live in heaven, a constant 


inmate of that blessed abode, even beholding His great- 


Ness, singing angel hymns to His glory, and. looking 
down upon earth as the scene of your labours, the 
field where you fought the battle of which you now 
enjoy the victory. 


ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, 
(Continued from our last.) : 
We now cometo Mount Moriah, which was originally 


a cragey rock, where, according to Josephus, Abraham 


beheld the vision of the ladder. We are told that “So- 


- lomon began to build the house of the, Lord at Jerusa- 


Let us not say we will | 


} porch of the great building. | 


~ offered his son Isaac in sacrifice, and Jacob prayed, and 


lem on Mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto 


David his father, in the place that David had prepared 
in the threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite.” | 
The magnificent platform of Moriah was entirely the 


work of art—the northwestern or higher point being 


cut down by Solomon, and the lower raised upon 
enormous arches ; it was, however, not brought to its 


extent until the days of Hered, who carried it far 
beyond the bounds of Solomon. | 


The walls surrounding it were in some parts im- | 


mensely high, particularly on the south side, over- 


looking the Tyropean, where, Josephus says, “the 


depth was so great, that a man looking from the top | 


Could not see to the bottom of it.” : 


= Here the temple was built by Solomon and dedicated 
by him in the year n.c. 1004, and was burned by 
Nebuchadnezzar after it had lasted 416 years. It was 
rebuilt in the year s.c. 515, and again with much 


_ it was all covered,” says Josephus, “ with plates 


thesejmore bright than the morning sun, | 


and dazzled the eyes of those who beheld it. It seemed 
to strangers coming thither like a white mountain, for 
where it was not gilt with gold it was white as milk.” 

Such were the immense treasures which it contained, 
that Crassus took away money and bullion to the 
amount of ten thousand talents, besides one eolid beam 
of gold which weighed three hundred pounds, 


Herod not less, in the construction of the temple, from 
which some idea may be formed of its magnitude. 

The chief building or inner temple was, according to 
Josephus, 120 cubits or 180 feet in height, and con- 
tained the holy of holies, in which were depostted the 
ark and sacred utensils; within stood that remarkable 
rock alluded to in the Book of Kings, where it is said, 


|“they went up with winding.stairs to the middle 


chamber, and which is now called the centre of the 
dome of the Mosque of Omar, being 15 feet above the 
ordinary level; it is held in great veneration by the 
Mahometans, who call it “ Hagara Sakhara,” or holy 
rock ; and it is with great probability believed that the 
ark of the Lord, having in some of the sieges been 


} secreted, still lies hidden in the undiscovered recesses 


below. 

The pillars of Jachin and Boaz stood within the 
This inner court was 
termed the Court of the Priests, none other being ad- 
mitted within its precincts. Eere were the great altar 
of burnt offerings and the great brazen candle. 

Beyond this inner court were placed the inner 
porches with their cloisters, in which were the numerous 


-e).ambers connected with the business of the temple. 


The second court was that. of the Israelites, to which 
strangers could not come; it was descended from the 
inner court by a grand flight of steps’ that were all 
around. In the surrounding porches and cloisters were 
the chambers of the men and women, where they held 
communication with the priests relative to sacrifices, 
purifications, and all other purposes of the Mosaic law. 

The exterior enclosure was the court of the Gentiles, 
Or outer court, 

The gate on the east side is the beantful gate of the 
temple, and the row of buildings in the same range is 
Solomon’s porch. 

In the onter enclosure, on the same side, is the golden 
gate. It.is walled up and guarded with great jealousy 
by the Turks, who bel eve that through it the Christians 
will one day enter in triumph, and overturn their do- 
minion in Palestine. 

Such in its grandeur was the temple, that the Ro- 
mans, daily accustomed to gaze on the capitol, and to 
walk amidst the fanes and porticos of the Forum, could 
not behold it without admiration; but ag it was pro- 
phesied, “ Behold von house is left unto you desolate,” 
so it hath been—as a dream hath it passed away—“ not 
a stone was left standing upon a stone,” for “‘they were 
poured out at the head of every street,” and now are 
found no more; neither doth a vestige remain—the 
glory of Israel is departed—the word of the Lord has 
been accomplished—and the Romans have come and 
taken away their place and their nation. 

The castle or fortress of Antonia was built upon a 
lofty rock by the Asmonean kings, to command the 
temple, and was originally called Baris. Herod, how 
ever, rebuilt it in a much grander manner, and called 
it Antonia, to flatter Mark Anthony, through whose 
intrigues at Rome he had. obtained the sovereignty of 
Judea. The rock on which it stood was cut down 
straight, and covered with flags and slates to add to its 
security and beauty. Two of its towers were higher 


Antonia and the whole north side of the temple, was 
divided from Bezetha by a deep ditch. It was con- 


long as the Romans held Jerusalem there was always a 
strong guard here to repress any sedition that might 
arise amcng the people visiting thetemple on festival days. 

We now proceed to the hill Acra, upon which was 
built the Lower City. It was originally much higher, 
and Antiochus built a strong fortress upon it; but 
Simon Maccabeus destroyed the fortress, and for three 
years employed a large number of men in levelling the 
hill and filling up the adjoining villages. It was con- 
nected with the temple by flights of stairs, and was the 
chief seat of business then as at the present day. The 
streets were so closely crowded tozther chat the soldiers 
of Titus, after they had effected an entrances, became 


| entangled, and were repulsed with great slaughter. | 
The council house, or meeting of the Sanhedrim was 
‘| npon the highest part of Acra, where also the palace of 


Helena was situated. She was queen ot Adiabene, but with 


likewise the palace of Herod the Tetrarch, who was son 
to Herod the 

- About 100 yards from the bridge is at present a spect 
to which the Jews, having purchased liberty from the 
Turks, repair at intervals to gaze upon the foundation 
stones of their temple, and to weep on the desolation of 
Judah. Here that hapless people, in poverty and sorrow 
—strangers in the land of their fathers—come now to 
‘ery, ‘* Woe unto us, the crown has fallen from our 
head; our inheritance is turned to strangers, our 
house to aliens.” 
(To be eontinued.) 


Unitep States.—A Srrance Wisa.—America is 
the land of paradoxes. Complications there arise unknown 
to the Old World. Thus it lately happened that a gen- 
tleman, a Jew by birth, but who had embraced Christianity 
and married a Christian lady, wished to have his firstborn 
son circumcised in accordance with the Jewish rite, and 
the muhel, to whom he applied for the purpose, in his turn 
communicated with a rabbi, to know whether he might 


wet 


Solomon employed upwards of 150,000 persons, and 


than the rest, and overlooked the courts of the temple. | 


nected with the outer court by two flights of stairs. As | 


her son Monobazus, being converted to Judaism, left 
her own country and settled at Jerusalem. It was 


comply with this request. We are not acquainted with 


i Poles, which has lately been effected, 


THE THEOCRACY. 

The first government of the Israelite was a Theocracy ; 
a government unexampled in the annals of mankind, 
The classical historian of his nation, who composed his 
work inthe Greek language, was so perplexed to de- 


scribe the spiritual and mysterious government of the 


Jewish people, that Josephus for this purpose combined 
two Greek words in the term Theocracy, or God’s rule ; 
a government administered by men, but the sovereignty 
was held by the Divinity. 


The Jewish history, therefore, resembles that of no 


other people, for it combines divine with human events ; 
a law received from Heaven more closely connects the 
human being with the Creator, and these people are, 
therefore, distinguished as the ‘* chosen.” But, however 


favored in this respect, the Hebrews have ever parti- — 


cipated in the common fate of the sons of Adam, sub- 


jected to the infirmities of their kind, stubborn, or vacil- 


lating, driven te and fro by the passions of the multitude. 
Montesquieu has developed the vital, or actuating 


principle of the three species of governments ; if, then, 


it be the nature of the Republican government to be 


'maintained by Virtue, of the Monarchical by Honor, | 
and of the Despotic by Fear, the operative principle of | 


the Theocratic is Religion. | 

The development of this solitary principle gives an 
unity to the whole history of the Jews, from their first 
period to their latest. The Israelites were the most 
relizious of the nations of the earth; aud their story is 
that of a religion, instituted by the Deity, and of its 
decline amid the corruptions, the pride, and the fatuity 
of man. 


The Israelitish, or Theocratic government, has been 


cast among republics, being a government without a 
king. But it was a mode! of society beyond all human 
contrivance ; it was agovernment of tutelage, and no form 
of government approached its simplicity and its magni- 
ficence. Had men been more perfect, it was a state 
which would have everlastingly endured. | 
During the theocracy, this military people preserved 


'that political equality which humaa institutions have 


vainly attempted to realise unier the forms of popular 
government. The laws of nature, and the laws of God, 
the Earth and the Creator, were the objects which in- 
cessantly occupied the thoughts of the Hebrew citizen— 
the field, the vineyard, and the altar! The cultivator at 
the evening-hour returning homewards beheld the elders 
seated at the gates of his city, holding a court of jadi- 
cature. 

Among the Hebrews there were no privileged orders ; 
the only rank in society was age; the only title the pa- 
ternal ; and all the races were included under the aflec- 
tionate term of The Children of Isracl.”’ The sublime 
legislator was not unmindfal of the humblest member of 


the community ; slavery had its limited term, and. the - 


poor man had his “year of release.” The unequal 
distribution of property, that unavoidable evil among 
other people, was prevented in the Mosaic code by- 
an agrarian law, but unaccompanied by its injustice, 
or by the danger of its sudden viclence. ‘* The land 
was the Lord’s,” and in Israel the prodigal coula not 
alienate for ever the patrimony of his descendants, since, 
though he might deprive himself of his possessions, the 
land reverted to his indigent race in the great sabbatic year, 
The Eternal designed for the Hebrews a religion 
which combined with its worship a doctrinal morality ; 
unlike t ose fabulous religions which allured and excited 
their vot-ries by impure rites. TheHebrews were to be 
separated ‘rom those surrounding ‘‘seven nations, greater 
and migh‘‘er than themselves.” The beatitude of 
the’ yeligion was to be inviolate’ Their laws were 
their religion; and their religion, descending from 
Heaven, sent forth a mightier impulse than that uncer 
tain patriotism, which is its imperfect substitute among 
other nations. 
In the election of a privileged race, as far as we are 
pe-mitted to judge, the Deity designed his Hebrews as 


ahuman instrument to recover the knowledge of the 


Creator ; a knowledge which had been lost by the wor- 


shippers of the teavenly bodies or of statues, the rude — 


symbols of the divinity ; by sensual corruptions, which 
had disguised the celesrial origin of religion, But Israel, 


however * chosen,” still remained but a fragment of hu- 


man nature, 
T'wo things therefore required prevention in this reli- 


| gious and sublime government: first, the proneness of —™ 
the people to return to the allurements of id@latry: and 
‘secondly, their national vanity, which prompted them — 


to imitate their neighbours in the pomp of a monarchy. 


We may observe the manner in which both these 


violations of the Theocracy were provided against. 


The Deity proclaimed himself ‘ the God of Israel,” — 


and ‘a jealous God ;” for the Israelites were surrounded 
by people who offered all the seductions of Pagan rites, 


The Deity commanded that a sanctuary should be raised 
wherein he might dwell among them ; and it was or- 
dained that Israel should be “ a kindom of priests, and 


a holy nation."—From Disraeli's Genius of Judaism.” 


A MonuMEnt To LeteweL.—Joachim Lelewel, the 


Polish exile, contributed not a little by his {writings to 
the reconciliation between the Christian and Jewish 

Although of 
Jewish extraction, yet Lelewel, for many years a bitter 
enemy of his Jewish countrymen. It was only while 


in exile in the west that his sentiment on this subject 


underwent a radical change. He now became a zealous 
defender of his Jewish countrymen, and the great and 
legitimate influence which he exercised on his fellow. 


citizens greatly contributed towards converting these 


likewise. to his sentiments. It is therefore with pleae 


sure that we read the following in the “ Athenzeum”;—< 


‘The modest house at Brussels in which Joachim 
Lelewel spent many years of his exile, bears a marble 


slab to his memory, dedicated to him by the Polish 


colony at Brussels.’ 
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NATIONAL 
OCIETY. 


The Jewish community possess an emigration. so- 


ciety, although it has this year shown no indication o 
activity. 
format'on of the above society, 


meeting he!d to constitute the society :— 


An interesting meeting was lately held at London House for 
the purpose of taking measures for the formation of a society 


bearing the above title, the object of which should be to assis 


- -gvomen of good character toemigrate to the colonies. The 


Bishop of London occupied the chair. 


The Rev. Mr.Croft, Rector of Hillingdon, explained the course 
to Be adopted by the society. It appeare d, he said, that there 
were many young women who would gladly avail themselves 

sof the advantages offered to persons in their class in our 
colonics, but the difficulty with them was to know where to go, 
from whence to go, and how to provide for themselves on 
heir firstlandirg. ‘This society would diffuse information on 
these points. It would also correspond with the authorities in 
our several colonies with a view to secure their co-operation in 

- Zits object. It was also proposed to form a depot in Loncon, to 
| prepare young women for the household work which would be. 
required of them. The society did not profess to save them 
from a life of sin, or to pick up persons of a doubtful character ; 
but there were many respectable young women who, from 
warious family circumstances, wished to leave England, and 

-- who would forma valuable class of immigrants. It was tiere- 
- fore proposed to try to induce the colonies to guarantee the 
- fepayment of their passage-money out, to take care that they 
_ are properly superintended on the voyage, and provide a home 
‘for their reception on their landing at the colony. These 

. objects were quite attainable if the matter. were well managed ; 
and if a handsome sum were provided to start with, the socicty 

- would be self-supporting. He was happy to be able tosay that 
they had secured the services of Mr. Hodgson as secretary—a 
gentleman well acquainted with one of the colonies, and. who 
would devote much of his time to furthering the objects of the 
society ; while Lord Lyttelron had accepted the office of 
He concluded by pointing out that the society 
might be the means-‘of relieving the old country from the great 
burden of unemployed women, and at the same time of 
If it 
were now at work it would form an excellent opening for the 
were enduring such distress in 


presicent. 


supplying to the colonies that which they most needed. 


women of the north who 
consequence of the failure in the usual suppiy of cotton. 


Lord Lyttelton, in moving the first resolution, said that the 


subject of emale emigration had long been before the country. 


* It was one which arose necessarily from the different states 
of society at home and inthe colonies. Ilere there was always 
In the colonies the 
population was too small for thesupply of the necessary labour. 
At home there was a redundency of women ;in the colonies, 
especially in Australia, tho male portion of the population was 
much in excess of the female; and there never was a time 
when the Australian colonies had net been anxious to receive 
a supply of female immigrants of good charact r. It was to 
supply this want that the society was proposed to be called 
into existence. 
His Lordship concluded by moving: “ That it was expedient 

to form a society to be called ‘ The National Female Emigra- 
tion Society,’ the object of which should be to diffuse informa- 
tion on the subject of emigration, and to assist females who 
might be desirous of emigrating to our colonies with advance 


the pressure ofa redundant population. 


of money for passage and outfit.,’ 
Mr. Arthur Mills, M.P., seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Matthew Marsh, M.P., then moved: “ ‘That none but 
women of good character shall be allowed to participate in 


the advantages of this society.” 


Mr. Justice Cloete seconded the resolution, and said that he 
had lived for many years at the Cape and Natal, and that there 
was a great desire in both colonies for a system of female 
immigration. At one time the Governmont took up the'sub- 

| ject, but the immigrants they introduced were calculated only 
to excite the disgust of the colcnists, who were extremely 
Jealous of anything like an attemp* to introduce the convict 
system. Ile was, therefore, glad that good character was 
made an indispensable requisite, and he had no doubt the 
efforts of the society would be warmly responded to at the 


Cape. But a great deal would depend on the manner in 


which the immigrants were received on their first landing. 

- here should, therefore, be ladies stationed at the depot who 

- ghould receive them kindly, and not place them in the position 
of those who had hitherto been sent out. As an illustration 
of the prospects of young women of good character, he said, 
that when he fst went out with his family, he took: with 
him three maidl-servants, and that they had scarcely arrived 
“when one informed his wife that she had met with a suitor, to 
- whom she was immediately married, and the other two were 
settled in a similar manner within a few months. 
_. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bistol moved the next resolu- 
- tion: * That the secretary be requested to open a correspond- 
e undermentioned colonies, inviting them to co- 
_ operate with.this socicty in the same manner as the colony of | 
-. Nelson, New Zealand, has consented to do—namely, to gua- 
rantee the repayment in two years of money advanced for 
passage and outfit, and to establish an ‘Immigrant Reception 
Committee’ to look after the women on their arrival in the 
_tolonies.” ‘The colonies named. were New South. Wales, 
Victoria, South Australis, Western Australia, Tasmania, 


Queensland, New Columbia, Canterbury, Otago, Wellington 


- Auckland, Cape of Good Hope, Natal. 


Mr. Hodgson, the hon. secretary seconded the resolution 


‘and observed that the chief burdenof the work would necessarily 
fall upon him. He had spent twenty-two of the happiest years 
of his life in Australia, and he knew how serious was the 


want of ladies in that colony. 


The Bishop of Capetown moved the next resolution, namely 
“That in the event of sufficient funds being subscribed, a 
training depot should be opened for the purpose of receiving 
~Gntended emigrants, and preparing them for colonial life, 
“Fle strongly recommended that the colonial Government agency 

ahould be used as much as possible, and that the utmost care 
- ghould be taken in the sclection of the emigrant ship, the cap- 
, At the Cape there were abundance of 
-"Jadies who would willingly undertake the duty of receiving 
the immigrants on their arrival.—Mr. Allen seconded the reso- 
- Jution, and said that, having been for several years connected 


with the Colonial-office, he knew that the attempts of th 
Government to promote female emigration had been all pape 


svork. He would recommend that communications should be 
pened with the country clergy, by which means wonicn of 

ae ‘good character might. be obtained. In Wales young women 
ere content;to slave for £6 a year, whereas in the colonies 


“FEMALE EMIGRATION 
Ss 


We therefore wish to acquaint it with the | 
designed to remedy an 
evil, also discernible in the Jewish population ; viz., a 
~ gurplus of women at home and of men in the colonies. 
—Asit might prove useful to the community to know 
what steps our neighbours intend to take to remedy the 
evil, we make a few extracts from the account of the 


information as to the advantages offered in the colonies. 


JEWISH CEREMONIES, BY MR. S. 
SOLOMON® 


t 


artist, the less occasion have we for reserve. 


derive their chief value, 


appear bare-headed, contrary to Jewish usage ? 


on ‘* The Sabbath Eve.” 


ally delineated ? 


the synagogue, crowded with devout worshippers. 


act, that the priests ‘fell upon their faces.” 


“The Fast for the desolation of Jerusalem,” 


consult. 


soul he can throw into them. 


same or another Jewish theme. | : 


ANOTHER CONVERSION 


e 


tised, despite the parents, in their 7th year. 


/they could get £25; and if once some of them went out and 
did well, they would write home to their friends, others would 
| follow their example, and the supply would thus be kept up. 
f | The real obstacle to female emigration consisted in want of 


Mr. Simeon Solomon is an artist of uncommon promise 
Mr. Simeon Solomon is an artist of strong Jewish feeling. 
He is most successful as a delineator of Jewish subjects. 
The press delights in noticing him, and the Jewish com- 
munity in hailing him as such. But the greater this 
well-earned reputation, and the more decided this bent of 
mind, the more distinct the challenge to severe scrutiny. 
Whatever its result, this discharge of a public duty can 
neither shake the former, which is too well established, 
nor is it likely to divert the latter from its true direction, 
which is too strongly marked. The less, therefore, any ob- 
servation of ours can affect the position of the highly gifted 
We will, 
therefore, say at once that the productions before us are 
far from coming up to the standard which Mr. Solomon’s 
antecedents, his truly poetical nature, and his glowing 
imagination, led us to expect. We cannot approve of them 
'as works of art, since, with some exceptions, among 
which we reckon the * I’east of Dedication,” they 
lack that idealisation which raises productions of this | 
kind above the ordinary, and since they fail to call forth 
those holy feelings of awe and vencration from which they 
Nor can we conscientiously 
recommend them es faithful representations in all instances 
of Jewish religious ceremonies, as the artist has not always 
seized upon those characteristic moments and objects pecu- 
liarly marking the performance ofthe ceremony. Where, 
for instance, on ‘* The Passover Ive,” is the expression 
of that contentment and happiness in the countenances of 
the elder, and of that mirth and glee in those of the 
younger branches of the family, which the faces of 
all orthodox Jews reflect on the anniversary night of the 
deliverance of their ancestors from Egyptian thraldom ? 
And why should the little fellow perched on a high stool 
There 
is certainly something devotional,something truly elevating 
in the face, and something very graceful in the attitude of 
the female—the mother of the family—lighting the lamp 
But would not the sanctification 
of the Sabbath (WIT), which, after all, is ¢he ceremony 
of the Sabbath eve, have more appropriately represented 
what the artist wished to depict than the ceremony actu- 


In the ‘* Day of Atonement ” the artist has chosen such 
a position as almost entirely to exclude the grand view of 
This 
glorious scene has been sacrificed in order to show the one 
figure of the minister, and unfortunately it represents him 
dving what he never does;—the Jews never kneel; and 
on the,four occasions on the Day of Atonement they only 
rest on the knee whilst prostrating themselves. Infact, they 
are told, and they repeat the words whilst performing the 
Where is 
the ark, with its snowy drapery, open during the prostra- 
tions, and showing the scrolls of the law? Where are the 
ministers, clad in their white and flowing surplices ? 
| Nothing is here to impress us with the grand spectacle of 
an entire body of fellow-worshippers, standing to ask 
| forgiveness on this day of judgment; and this same 
sacrificing the mass to the individual is evident on 
where 
the only figures are, a rabbi sitting on steps, and 
auother, ag it were, calling to pay him a visit; but no 
portion of the ceremony is shown, nor does this scene occur 
in any part of it. These are oversights apparently arising 
from the neglect of those sources of information which 
historical painters in the execution of their task generally 


Whatever the cause of our disappointment, it certainly 
does not arisefrom the artist’s inability to realise our expec- 
tations. Mr. Solomon has shown with what truth and depth 
of feeling he can handle Jewish subjects, and how much 
The gifted artist will prove | 
this again when he next appears before us either with the 


History,—The Antwerp pa. 
| pers give an account of the clandestine conversion and | 
flight of a young Jewess from the parental home, in Ant- 
werp, Belgium. ‘The converters were a dressmaker and 
a Jesuit, who actually had taught the girl to dissimulate 
and deceive her parents by hypocritically attending the 
synagogue and practising all Jewish rites a year after her 
baptism. Having attained the age of 21, when, according | 
to the law of the land, she became her own mistress, she 
secretly left her family. The grief and despair of the 
parents when they learned the flight of their child, is 
described as heartrending. Meanwhile, however, the two 
, | conspirators, to their terror, learned that the family of the 
convert were Dutch subjects, and that, according to the 
Dutch law, a woman becomes of age only at 23. The 
law, they knew, was not to be trifled with, and the dis- 
consolate father had actually invoked it. To prevent all 
further unpleasant consequences, the girl was brought 
forth from her hiding-place and restored to her parents. 
The conspirators this time escaped with impunity, for the 
father, belonging to the working class, and having a large 
fumily, had neither the time nor the means to take further 
proceedings, and therefore dropped the plaint. But the | 
case created considerable sensation in the town, as this 
was the second attempt at converting minors made by the 
same persons, and as Protestant children are not less ex- 
posed to their wiles than Jews. It is well known that 
, | the canonical law allows children, at their wish, to be bap- 


| 


* A Series of Photographs after Drawings of Jewish Ce- 
remonials, by Simeon Solomon. Publishers, Cundall, Downes 
and Co. 168, New Bond-strect, London, 


CHANDELIERS, 


or Usiversity,—Jn] 
21.—Lord Ebury said he rose to present a petition to 
which their Lordships’ House would, he was sure, pay 
due respect, not only on account of the high position of 


| che individuals who had signed it, but also from their 


being peculiarly well qualified to understand and 
tiate the grievance they complained of. It was signed © 
by 73 Fellows and Tutors of Colleges at Cambridge, 
They respectfully called attention to the provision of 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662, which required all 
Fellows of Colleges to make a declaration of conformity 
to the Liturgy. Up to the year 1856 an. University 
statule, passed as long ago as the reign of James I. 
compelied graduates to makeadeclararionof membership, 
but the year 56 the Universities Act was passed, which 
broke down the barriers to the education of Nonconfor« 
mists in these ancient foundations, permitting all 
degrees, except those in theology, to be granted with. 
out any religious test, and scholarships to be held. [¢ 
appeared as if the framerd of the Universities Act had 
made an oversight in not repelling this provision ofthe — 


appre. 


Act of Uniformity, because in those colleges where, by 


their college statutes, a declaration of conformity was 
required (and there are some in which no such de- 

claration is required), that Act gave power to the college 

to relax that restriction. A willingness to enter into a 

declaration of conformity was, no doubt, a passport to 

a social position and to the emoluments of those wealthy 

foundations, but it did not appear to be by any means a 

royal road to academical distinctions, inasmuch as, out 

of proportionably asmall number of undergraduates, the 

senior wranglership was won both iu 1860 and 186} 

by a Nonconformist; and the House could not be 

surprised if the tutors who had instructed and prepared 

them, entertaining a respect both for their conduct and 

abilities, regretted that these distinguished “young 

men could not be retained for the ornament and 

advantage of the University. The liouse would remark 

that this was no attempt on the part of Nonconformists 

to obtain additional privilges, but a spontaneous act of 

a distinguished body of Churchmen, who felt and. 
declared the injury produced by the present retrictiona. 

He was happy to say that a right hon. friend of his, 

who had presented a similar petition in the House of 
Commons, had given notice of his intention to propose 

legislation upon the subject. 


‘Essays AND Reviews” Prosecutton.—The Bishop 
of Salisbury has given notice that he will continue the. 
prosecution of the tev. Rowland Williams in the Court 
of Arches, for the share he took in writing the “ Essays 
and Reviews.” The “reformed articles’’ have been 
presented to the court, and a month has been given to 
Dr. Williams to prepare an answer. 


ErrectiveE Rericious Epucation.—It isa fact not 
generally known that the Jewish l’ree School of London 
affords Hebraic and English instruction to 1800 
scholars of both sexes. At the anniversary recently 
celebrated, the President, Sir Anthony Rothschild, in 
announcing the donations to amount only to 9000 dols., 
stated chat the institution was open to all applicants and 
that no other qualifiation was required of the scholars, 
than the promise to be punctual in attendance. When 
will our magnates of New York emulate the example of 
the Rothschilds and others, to apportion part of their 
time to benefit the rising generation? If those rich 
merchant princes can, amidst their multifarious engages 
ments, find time to attendall the monthly meetings of 
that colossal establishment, is it too muchto ask our 
great men to do something for the religious education 


of young Israel ?—J. 


SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid- 
, dlesex-street, Aldgate.-—All kinds of French, Italian, and 
German Pastry and Confectionery, Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied in the first-class. 
Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, or Blanc-manges. On 
all public occasions, weddings and private parties, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr. S, hag 
served the entertainments, 

N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane, 


‘CITY OF LONDON 
CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 
MEDLEVAL, AND OTHER 


-GAS-FITTINGS, STAR AND SUN-LIGHT 
| MANUFACTURERS. 
JI. DEFRIES -AND. SONS, 
T,,NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, in 
returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their liberal 
support, beg to inform them and the public that they have made 
such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT as 
will enable them to undertake the 
LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
3 BUILDINGS, | 
and every other branch of Gas Engineering. Hot Water Pipes for 
heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on the 
most improved and economical 
Worxs—LONDON anv BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal Depot and SHOW-ROOMS—1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, 


| LanE, and 147, Hounpsbitcn, 

Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Theatres, | 

Concert Halls, and other public buildings, can be had by applying. 
at the Manufactory and Show-rooms, 147, Houndsditch, N.E. 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA 
AND TABLE GLASS, 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants — 
and the Trade that they have on view the largest assortment of 
DINNER, DESERT, TEA, ano TOILETTE Ware of the newest 
and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both cut 
and pressed, of the best quality and newest designs, at their Whole- 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 147, 
Houndsditeh, City, N.E. 
Export and other orders promptly executed. __ | 
Crests or initials for Earthenware, free of charge. : 
THE NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMP 
To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smokes 
| A large assortment on show, 
A liberal Discount to Merchants. 


London: Printed and Published by Moss VALENTINE, for the Pro- 
peter, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.U,, in : 
arish of Allhallows, in the Cityof London. Friday, A | 
1862, “Rev. S. M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, ew 


1 
York, Agent for the United Statesof America, 
| Collector.—Ma. Jacow Roxas, 
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